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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE remarks contained in the following 
letter were written three years ago, and merely 
for the inſpection of a few friends, who had 
expreſſed a deſire f ſeeing the Author's ſenti- 
ments concerning the Diverſi ions of Purley, 


This work having been adopted ſince by many 


as a proper guide to Engliſh literature, it is 
preſumed, that the remarks upon it. by a 
writer, who aims at nothing but a fair repre- 
ſentation of truth, will not be unacceptable to 
the Publick. It is pity, indeed, that a perform- 


ance, in other reſpe&s valuable, and well cal- 


culated to open the eyes of the learner with 
regard to falſe ſyſtems, ſhould remain in its 
preſent ſtate, and not be rendered as perfect as 
the nature of the ſubject will permit. 
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SIR, 


HE theory of language is a career in which, 
from the time of Ariſtotle down to the pre- 
ſent, many an adventurer has run himſelf out of 
breath ; ſpent himſelf with fatigue, without the aps» 
plauſe, or even the notice, of the ſpectators. You 
have had better lack, No ſooner have you entered | 

| 


the liſt, but the eyes of all have been fixed upon 

you; and great have been the acclamations at the | 

{ill and vigor with which you have been obſerved 0 ) 

ſet out, ” 
Your remarks on the diſtribution of language and 

nature of particles, publiſhed ſome years ago in a 

letter to Mr, Dunning, and lately republiſhed in your 

Diverſions of Purley, have excited a general curi» 

ſity. Tour thoughts are ſo new, your manner 18 ſo _—- 

— B hort, 


| 
: 
| 
. 
| 


3 I 
ſhort, ſo bold, ſo expeditious, that it is difficult to ſay 
which has occaſioned moſt ſurpriſe. * : 

It muſt not be diſſembled, however, that in ſome of 
your pages you have betrayed a very ſtrong propen- 
fion towards inaccuracy. Unleſs you can get the 
better of this failing, much of the luſtre which 
awaits your future publication may be obſcured by it. 

The purpoſe of this letter, Sir, is to put you, if 
poſũhle, upon your guard againſt it. The few bints 
you have given us may, when cleared of the rubbiſh 
which ſurrounds them, produce ſome good ; but no 
deſirable effect can reſult from them in the ſtate they 
are in at preſent. I ſhall make no other apology for 
the freedom of this addreſs, 

Before I enter upon more important .matters, I 
muſt not leave unnoticed your title-page and intro- 
wie og in your laſt-mentioned performance. 

An elegant and moſt amiable writer has the fol- 
hind obſervation on the monuments which are to 
i be ſeen in Weſtminſter Abbey: * And ſome of them 
c are ſo modeſt, that they deliver what they have to 
Eo « ſay in Greek and Hebrew, and by that means are 
i not underſtood once in a twelve-month “.“ How 
far you were influenced by theſe feelings, when to 
it an Engliſh performance you prefixed a Greek title, 
| and how far, after having been the miſerable victim 
1 of two 5 and a conjunction , you are 


; Ne Addiſon i in the Spectator. ; 

+ All I have to ſay upon this ſubject has been among the looſe f 

* papers in my cloſet, and would probably have remained there 

0 | twenty years longer, had I not been made the miſerable victim of 
| two PRE and a * Div. of Purley, p. 12. 

| a | likely 
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lkely to ſuffer from an exceſs of modeſty, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine: but with regard to title- 
pages, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that they are 
never ſo pleaſing as when they are intelligible ; and 
wonder much how, after having exprefled ſo much 
horror at Mr. Harris's and Lord Monboddo's zoo- 
phytes &, that is, © words Ggnificant without any fig- 
« nification,” you could have the courage of placing 
a brace of theſe monſters 7? in your work, by way of 
frontiſpiece. 

With regard to your Bürde, I muſt eadbe, 
that though I have met there with a variety of con- 
verſation, on a variety of very pleaſant ſubjects, ſuch 
as © Eſfuſion of Blood, Total Diſmemberment of the 
Empire, Smoak of London, Boots, Picquet,” &c: 
I have not been particularly ſtruck with it, «except 
where you-introduce one of the champions far into- 
lerance, delivering the following maxim, Whatever 
« jg wavering, involved, ambiguous, muſt of courſe 
„ be falſe and fraudulent.” This piece of ſophiſtry, 
originally levelled at the Proteſtant churches, you 
take up eagerly, and fling it with ſome violence in 
the face of the writer of Hermes, calling out to him 
with an air of triumph, “ J have it from good autho- 
© rity.” That this writer deſerves to be chaſtiſed, 
may be true; but that it can be effected with a piece 


Mr. Harris afterwards acknowledges that ſome of them have 
a kind of obſcure ſignification - and appear in Grammar like 200 
phytes in nature, a kind of middle being of W character, 
&c, Ibid. p. 155 and 160. 

. + Exia wrigoerra, or Diverſions of Purley; neither of which 
can give the reader the leaſt idea of the ſub ect in queſtion, 
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of a broken ſyllogiſm borrowed from Monſ. De 
Meaux, is by no means probable: and how you come 
to have recourſe to ſuch an expedient is wonderful ; 
unleſs indeed you were determined not only to 
chaſtiſe him, but to make his chaſtiſement as igno- 
minious as poſſible. For what can be more degrad- 


ing than to be put to a nonplus with ſuch arguments? 


It is as bad as being brained with a lady's fan *. 
Thus much for your title-page and introduction. I 
go over to the work itſelf. 

As Grammar is one of the firſt arts which pro- 
bably engaged the attention of the curious, does it 


not ſeem extraordinary that the diviſion and diſtribu» 


tion of language ſhould remain even to this day ſo 
imperfect as not to anſwer the ' purpoſe for which it 
was contrived? And yet ſo it is. Inſtead of point- 
ing out, in a clear and diſtinct manner, the difference 


of words, it may be ſaid, that, in many inſtances, it 


ſerves only to confound them, In vain, to remedy 
this defect, have Grammarians added to the number 
of their claſſes, They have always found ſome words 
ſo refractory as not to be reducible to any pre- eſta - 
bliſhed claſs whatever; a circumſtance which has in- 
creaſed the labour of the learner, without any addi- 
tional advantage. I muſt therefore do you the juſtice 


to ſay, that ſome praiſe is your due for having taken 


this ſubje& into conſideration, and employed ſo much 


* That the conjunction Tnar, and the prepoſition Or and 
Concerning, ſhould be made the abject inſtruments of my civil 
extinction, appeared to me to make my exit from civil life as de- 


grading as if J had been brained oy a me 's fan, Diverſ, of Pur» 


wh p. 103. 5 
I „„ of 


1 


of your leiſure upon it. The point of view in which 
you have placed it is, upon the whole, well-· calculated 


to bring within, the reach of ſolution ſome of the 


difficulties with which it is ſurrounded. 

I ſyeak with reſtriction, becauſe there is a reaſon 
for it. If in ſome inſtances you have cleared the 
ground, you have added to its embarraſſments in 
others, by being too forward in conjecture, too haſty 
in deciſion, too apt to diſplace what is right, and to 
ſubſtiture what is not ſo in the room of it. You 
have not given, in ſhort, your ſyſtem the conſiſtency 
and ſolidity of which it is ſuſceptible, and which 
you were very able to give it, had you been willing 
to beſtow a little more thought upon it. Much of 
its credit depends upon neat and eaſy deductions with 
regard to particles; but, more intent upon the num- 
ber than juſtneſs and propriety of them, your de- 
ductions are heaped together without the leaſt diſ- 
crimination ; and ſuffered, for the moſt part, to make 
their appearance before they are fit to be ſeen, 
* horridulz & incompte,” as the Latins term it, I 
muſt not, however, allow myſelf the liberty of ſuch 
remarks without proving them to be juſt; and this 
will be done in the following pages. 

In your firſt chapter, which treats of the diſtribu- 
tion or diviſion of language, you condemn Gramma- 
rians, both ancient and modern, for having ſuppoſed 
that the difference of words may be accounted for 
merely from the well-known principle, that lan- 
guage was contrived for the purpoſe of communi- 
cating thought. You ſhew the deficiency of this 
principle; and, after a few hints on the means of 

| B 3 rendering 


Been | 
rendering it more complete, you ſtrike out a new 
diviſion of language ; having, as you ſuppoſe, all the 
advantages of the old one, without any of its defects. 
The remarks which I have made on Sac will 
ſhew the contrary. | 

Whether words are conſidered as the ſigns of 
things, or ideas, or operations of the mind; if it be 
| ſuppoſed, as has been done hitherto, that the ſame 
/ word may ſerve to repreſent two different things or 
ideas; it is impoſſible that the diviſion ariſing from 
the above-mentioned principle ſhould anſwer the 
purpoſe, and for this plain reaſon, becauſe one and 
the ſame word muſt in that caſe neceſſarily belong 
to two different claſſes. 

Had you been ſo fortunate as to view your ſubject 
in this light, and in no other, ſome advantage might 
have been gained. Your chapter on the diviſion and 
diſtribution of language would have been ſhorter, 
and, what is of more importance, your new divi- 
fon would have been more complete. For want of 
having, when you planned it, kept your eye fixed 
on the above-mentioned circumſtance, you miſled 
your aim, as others did before you; and the very 
ſame miſtakes and inconveniences, which we have to 
encounter in the old diviſion, diſtreſs v us With addi- 
tional force in your new one. 

You do not indeed ſet out from the principle, 
that there mult be as many diſlerent ſorts of words 
as there are different ſorts of things, or ideas, or 
operations of the mind. But you build on a fonnda- 
tion altogether as looſe and precarious, namely, the 
uſe or deſtination of words. 


The 


6.753 

Ne firſt aim of language, you ſay, was to communi- 
tate our thoughts; the ſecond to do it with diſpatch . , 
And as this principle is two-fold, it leads you, na- 
turally enough, to ſuppoſe two ſorts of words in 
language: 1. Words neceſſary for the communica- 
tion of our thoughts ; 2. Words neceſſary for the 
diſpatch of that communication +. 

I ſhall not here oppoſe your two-fold principle 
concerning the uſe of language; I ſhall only take 
notice of your inference from it. Becauſe Janguage 
is deſtined to communicate thoughts, and to commu- 
nicate them with diſpatch, does it follow that there 
are two diſtin and ſeparate orders of words, the 
one neceſſary for communication, the other neceſſary 
for the diſpatch of that buſineſs? By no means, 
One and the ſame word may happen to anſwer 
equally well both purpoſes. And upon recollection 
we ſhall find this not only poſſible, but actually tak- 
ing place with regard to a great number of words in 
every language. If we ſet out therefore from your 
principle, the deſtination of words, in order to eſta- 
bliſh a proper diviſion of them, it will not diſcrimi- 
nate them any more than their relation, either to 
things, or ideas, or operations of the mind. The 
ſame words will frequently partake of two different 
claſſes; and the new contrivance will leave them as 
indiſtinct and confuſed as ever. 

Experience wonderfully confirms the truth of theſe 
remarks. Words are divided by you into, 1. Words 


| meceſſary for the communication of thought ; 2. Werds 


. 4 P. 63. 


* ”% LI 
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1 671 
necgſary for the diſpatch of that communitation. The 1 
are your two grand claſſes; and, provided they do 
keep the words ſeparate and diſtinct, ſo that no word 
deemed neceſſary for communication be deemed alſo 
neceſſary for the diſpatch of that buſineſs, they may 
remain as they are. But in your firſt claſs are compriſed 
the nouns in general * ; and among theſe are the gene- 
ral terms; and the general terms, from your own , 
as well as Mr. Locke's definition, are to all intents 
and re abbreviations; and abbreniations'4 are 


3 * 


munication. 

Again: in your ſecond claſs are compriſed articles, 
prepoſitions, conjunctions, all parts of ſpeech, in 
ſhort, which do not come under the denomination 
either of noun or verb, from which they are diſcri- 
minated by the general title of abbreviations or ſub- 
ſtitutes, which you give them. But it is generally 
believed, and we ſhall have occaſion to prove in the 
courſe of theſe remarks, that among the various 
words which conſtitute a language, and which are 
neceflary for communication, none poſleſs this laſt- 
mentioned property in a more ſtriking manner than 
thoſe which you rank under the title of abbreviations, 
that is, prepoſitions, conjunctions, articles. 

You tell us indeed, and that in more than one 


* In Engliſh, and in all other languages, there are only two 
ſorts of words which are neceſſary for the communication of 
thought: and they are, 1, Noun; 2, Verb. Diverſ. of Parley, 
P+ 65. 

+ Ibid, r. 39, 
inſtance, 


EN 
inſtance, they do not poſſeſs it“: you go even fo far 
as to try to juggle us into the belief of this paradox. 

In your third chapter you roundly aſſert, and ſeem 
to plume yourſelf on the aſſertion, that without uſing 
any other ſorts of words whatever, and merely by 
means of the noun and the verb, one can relate or 
communicate any thing that can be communicated 
and related by the help of all the others . And 
here you challenge us to try the experiment. You 
are not-one of thoſe, however, who can withſtand the 
force of truth for ever. Soon after this aſſertion 
you make ample amends for the boldneſs of it, You 
acknowledge the article to be at once an abbrevia- 
tion, and a word neceſſary for communication ; and 


you 


*I am inclined to allow that rank only (viz. of parts of ſpeech) 
to the neceſſary words; and to include all the others (which are 
not neceſſary to ſpeech, but merely ſubſtitutes of the firſt ſort) 
under the title of abbreviations. Diverſ. of Purley, p. 65. And 
again: Whereas abbreviations are not neceſſary for communica» 
tion. Ibid, p. 96. 

+ B. Merely ſubſtitutes! You do not mean that you can dif 
courſe as well without as with them ? 

H, Not as well. A fledge cannot be drawn along as ſmoothly, 
and eaſily, and ſiiftly, as a carriage with wheels: but it may be 
dragged, 

B. Do you mean then, that without uſing any other ſort of 
word whatever, and merely by means of the noun and the verb, 
you can relate or communicate any thing that I can relate or com- 
municate with the help of all the others? 

H. Yes: it is the great proof of all I have advanced; ws 
upon trial you will find that you may do the ſame, Diverſ. of 
Purley, p. 67. 

r The fate of this vety neceſſary word has been Goguiarly hard; 

for 
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you quote Mr. Locke for the further confirmation of 
this truth. | PL 

Theſe are ugly circumſtances attending your new 
diviſion of Janguage; and it were greatly to be 
wiſhed you could think of ſomething leſs repugnant 
to common ſenſe than words neceſſary, and words not 
neceſſary, for communication. You will fay, indeed, 
the latter are only ſuppoſed to be ſo for the purpoſe 
of keeping them ſeparate from the others. But the 
anſwer is obvious. If we are allowed to make ſup- 
poſitions in matters of this nature, why ſhould we lay 
alide the old ſyſtem? It will do very well. If is 
only ſuppoſing an imaginary operation or two, as occa- 
Hon requires. | 

But this is not all. You compare abbreviations to 
thoſe parts of a carriage which have been contrived 
for eaſe, ornament, and luxury ; and repreſent them, 
notwithſtanding, as having no connexion with what 


for though, without it, the article, or ſome equivalent invention, 
MEN COULD NOT COMMUNICATE THEIR THOUGHTS AT ALL, 
&c. Ibid. p. 83 and 96. 

You add in a note, ** for ſome equivalent invention. See the 
„ Perſian and other Faſtern languages, which ſupply the place of 
* our article by termination.””—As the generality of your readers 
are not likely to be benefited by this reference, it being rather out 
of their reach, I beg leave to propoſe another in the room of it. 
The Dano-Saxon language has the contrivance you here mention, 
or at leaſt ſomething like it. Porro ut apud veteres Cimbros, vel 
Danos Gothos, ex nominibus cum articulo vel pronomine in fine 
affixo nomina compoſita, totidemque nominum compoſitorum de- 
clinationes quot fimplicium—Sic- iſtiuſmodi nominum et declina- 
tionum haud pauca reperiuntur veſtigia apud Danos Saxonicos 


Scriptores. Hickes' Gram. H. S. cap. xx. $. 3+ 


has 


41 
has been contrived for the ſake of beauty, or any of 
the above mentioned purpoſes . You rank under 
the title of abbreviations, or ſubſtitutes of nouns and 
verbs, all prepoſitions and conjunctions whatever, 
though many of them are either nouns or verbs, 
ipſo facto, and at full length; as, J, An, And, Net, 
xc. And to ſum up the whole, you divide your ab- 
breviations into abbreviations in terms, abbreviations 
in ſorts of words, abbreviations in conſtruction; a 
manner of dividing by no means logical. Terms and 
forts of words are appellations which I conceive to 
be applicable to all and every one of your abbrevia- 
tions, and very improper therefore to eſtabliſh any 
ſpecific differences between them. Whether you 
were aware of this, and took no pleaſure in your new 
diviſion; or whether you really thought it had re- 


: 


P. 33. Alluding to abbreviations in language, you ſay, But 
ſhould any one, defirous of underſtanding 'the purpoſe and 
meaning of all the parts of our elegant modern carriages, at- 
tempt to explain them upon this one principle alone, that they 
were neceſſary for conveyance only, he would find himſelf woe- 
fully puzzled to account for the wheels, the ſeats, the ſprings, the 
blinds, the glaſſes, the lining, &c. not to mention the more orna- 
mental parts of gilding, varniſh, &c. | | 
Notwithſtanding this compariſon, you ſay, p. 37, The firſt 
aim of language was to communicate our thoughts; the ſecond to 
do it with diſpatch. I mean entirely to diſregard whatever altera- 
tions or additions have been made for the fake of beauty, or orna» 
ment, eaſe, gracefulneſs, or pleaſure, | 

As in the foregoing paſſage. abbreviations are evidently conſi- 
dered as additions made to language, for the ſake of beauty, orna- 
ment, eaſe, &c. one would naturally conclude, from the clauſe in the 
ſecond, that you mean entirely to diſtegard abbreviations in your 
work, and yet you make them the principal object of it. 


ceived 
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not ſay with the poet, 
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ceived all the finiſhing in your power; you no ſooner 
have brought it to light, than you take your leave 
of it, and paſs over immediately to another chapter. 
You ſuffer it, indeed, to appear a ſecond time (p. 69.), 
but ſo different from what it was before, that it 
ceaſes, in ſome meaſure, to be the ſame. Abbrevi- 
ations are there divided in the following manner: 
1. Abbreviations in terms; 2. Abbreviations in the 
manner of figmfication of words. As ſecond thoughts 
are generally the beſt, I am inclined to give this laſt 
diviſion the preference, but unfortunately it comes 
too late to be of any uſe. Theſe, as I ſaid before, 
are ugly circumſtances in your new diſtribution of 


language. They naturally lead to the mortifying in- 


ference, that, whatever be your powers of demoliſh- 
ing and deſtroying, you do not appear to have thoſe 
of rebuilding what has been taken down, 
Many people have long ſince ſuſpected, as well as 
yourſelf *, metaphyſics to be a mere cobweb : I will 


« Fit for ſcull, 


«© That's empty when the moon is full ;” 


but fo thin, fo airy, ſo flimſy, that a man may ſee, 


touch, feel, and handle it for ſome time, before he 
well knows which 1s the right, and which is the 
wrong ſide of it. And what you advance with re- 
ſpet ro Mr. Locke wonderfully confirms this ſuſpi- 


* The very term metaphyſic being nonſenſe, and all the ſyſtems 
of it, and controverſies concerning'it, that are, or have been, in 
the world, being founded on the groſſeſt ignorance of words and of 
the nature of ſpeech, Diverſ. of Pulley, p. 450. 


cion: 


E 

cion: * 1 conſider, you ſay, the rubols of M. 
Locke's Eſſay as a philoſophical account of the firſt fork 
of abbreviations in language; and you add, Per- 
baps it was for mankind a lucky miflake (rox 1T was 
A MISTAKE) which he made when be called his Eſſay, 
Ax Essay on HuMan UNDERSTANDING *, Again: 
Had he been aware of this, he would not have talked 
of a compoſition of ideas, but would have ſeen that it 
was merely a contrivance of language, aud that the only 
compoſition was in the terms . 

It is evident from your words, that, in your opi- 


nion, Mr. Locke was no better than in a miſt when 


he wrote his famous Effay, as he intended one thing, 
and did another. Now, though this may gratify 
ſome, it will not be perhaps ſo pleaſing to others. 
Mr. Locke is ſtill a great favourite in our uni- 
verſities. I ſhould not wonder at hearing ſome young 
Wrangler, ready primed from thoſe yon addreſs 
you in the following terms : 
Indeed, Sir, it is not Mr. Locke, it is you, that 
© are all this while in a miſt with regard to abſtract 
e ideas. We underſtand Mr, Locke very well when 
ce he ſays, General and univerſal belong, not to the real 
« exiſtence of things, but they are the inventions and the 
« creatures of the underſtanding, made by it for its own 
c uſe, and concerns only figns, Univerſality does not 
* Zelong to things themſelves, which are all particular 
ce in their exiſtence. When' therefore we quit particu+ 


* lars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of our _ _ 
* oꝛon mating: their general nature being nothing but 


ASE as 
® Ibid. p. 4%. + P. 10, Fig a1 
66 the * 0 


L 
& the capacity they are put into of ſignifying or repre. 
« ſenting particulars.” But we do not underſtand 
« you, when you expreſs yourſelf on this ſubject in 
« the following manner: The bufineſs of the mind, as 
ce far as concerns language, extends no farther than to 
© receive impreſſions, i. e. to have ſenſations and feel- 
t ings ; what are called its operations are merely the 
s operations of language. We do not call a con- 
„„ ſtellation a complex ſtar, nor a pair of. bellows 
* complex bellows, nor a pound of figs a complex 
« fig. But we ſay a complex being, a complex name, a 
& complex fign, becauſe we conceive the particulars to 
cc coaleſce ſo as to make but one. Why ſhould we 
& not ſay a complex idea? If in the latter caſe we 
& conceive an abſurdity, we do no more than you do, 
© when you conceive words to be at once abſolutely 
& neceſſary and not at all neceſſary for communica- 
cc tion +. And now we are upon that chapter, what 
& js your principle of diſpatch, but a fifth wheel to 
« a carriage, more fit to retard than to accelerate its 
© motion? Language, ſay you, is intended not only 
& for the communication of thought, but moreover for 
&« the diſpatch of that communication. Upon this 1285 
e ject I ſhall obſerve, 

« I, That if any circumſtance, beſide the defire 
* of communicating thought, influence the mind in 
the contrivance of language, it muſt be that of 

„ communicating, not ſo much with diſpatch, as with 
4 clearneſs and * When we ſpeak, the firſt 


& es. 4 r 

1 Pp. 10. | : 

+ See what has been ſaid above concerning the article, p. 11. 
« thing 


1 F 

de thing we aim at is to be underſtood, and to raiſe 
ce in the mind of others the ſame conſiderations and 
4 affetions as engage our own. And whatever be the 

« particular caſt of the ſign we ule, it is the reſult 
e of that intention. Men learn names, and uſe them 
ce jn talk with others, only that they may be under/tood, 
« ſays Mr. Locke; and this is likewiſe the ſentiment 
« of Mr. De Brofle, which has been quoted from you: 

On ne parle que pour etre entendu ; le plus grand avan- 

& tage dune langue ceſft d'ttre claire. You ſuppoſe, 

4 indeed, that, notwithſtanding this formal declara- 

cc tion, he is well aware of the fitneſs and expedi- 
c any of your fifth wheel; as he ſays afterward, 

« L'gſprit humain veut aller vite dans ſes operations, 

cc plus empreſs de Sexprimer promptement, que curieux 

& de Sexprimer avec une juſieſſe exatte et refiechie. 

ce But this is mere imagination. Monſ. De Broſſe, 

in this latter paſſage, no more thought of your 

„ abbreviations, than he thought of Alioth in the 

e tail of the great bear: he only meant to ſay, that 

« if men are not always exact and preciſe in the 

pbuſineſs of ſpeech, it is becauſe they chuſe rather 

*'to have done with it, than to give themſelves any 

* trouble about it. I obſerve, _ 

4 2, That there are few words in language whoſe 

ce origin, nature, and particular character, may not be 

* traced from the above-mentioned principle. You 

6 yourſelf allow that it accounts for the introduction 

© of noun and verb. And as to the reſt, nothing 

* can be a ſtronger indication that they proceed from 

the ſame ſource, than the particular energy they 

8 have! in nn with the others, the ſame effect. 

8 «© Without 
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ec Without them, - ur meaning is vague and uncer- 
© tain'® : but no * are they ee into play, 
| than 


23 According to — very. learned Schultens, this energy of the 
article is no where more conſpicuous than in the Oriental lan- 
guages.  Quintilfan had advanced, that the Latin language could 
do very well without the article. . Upon which this author makes 
the following remark: © Cæterum articulum non defiderare Latinum 
Sermonem, gloriofius dictum quam verius puten « « « + Ne de Græcis 
jam loquar, Orientalis noſtri incredibilem quandam vim orationis cum 
elegantifſima brevitate par articulun * ere ad F undam 
Linguæ Heb, F. civ. 
Is it poſſible that the zneredibilis vis, & FITS ns here 


| aſcribed to the article, are the reſult of a mere deſire of diſpatch 


in the communication of thought? and ſhould we not look out for 
ſome more regular cauſe in the production of this effect .I quote 
here Profeſſor Schultens, becauſe he was an excellent judge in 
thoſe matters; and to convince you of it, I ſhall adduce but one 
proof, Long before you thought of it, that is, about ſixty years 
ago, he had laid it down as a fact, that GRAUNMARLIANSs HAD 
© ALL ALONG MISTAKEN THE ROAD WHICH LEADS TO THE 
«© PROPER EXPLANATION AND ETYMOLOGY OF PARTICLES,” 
concerning which he expreſſes himſelf thus, Inftit, Sectio v1, 
$. cl. in a note, Minus commoda Cl. Altingii inter particulas de. 
clinabiles, & indeclinabiles, Ad priores refert pronomina. Ad paſte- 
riores, adverbia præ paſitiones, & conjnnctiones.— Aqui && pronoming 
guædam non declinantur, & bona pars adverbiorum ac pr apofitionum 
patitur declinationem, quippe gue, maximan pariem, ſint vel nomina 
wel Jub/eantiva, vel adjeftiva, Hoe fe perfpexiſſint primi Grammatici, 
multo felicius naturam, vim, mutationem, & conſtructionem particularum 
extedire potuiſſint, Again, F. xvi. Particulas religuas, ſub quibus 
adverbia, prapoſitiones, conjundtiones, & interjeftiones comprenſa minus 
rite indeclinabiles vocari dictum, Ratio hac, quod revera declinentur 
prefertim adverbia, & prafeſitiones ; utpate veri nominis, ſubſtantiva 
wel adjectiva, maximam partem. Rectius in ſeparatas, & inſejaras 
biles dirimuntur, Separatarum claſſes diſtinctius notabo; atque ſub ſins 
t ulis ſpecimina quedam exhibebo s and immediately after comes a 

long 


E 


te than it becomes viſible and palpable. But, lay 


5 you, it cannot be denied, that they wondertully 
& accelerate communication, True. But that pro- 
c perty I look upon as an acceſſory, not a principal, 
tt in the uſe for which they were intended. They 
& ſhorten communication; becauſe without conciſe- 
© neſs, i. e. reducing the number of terms, there 
can be no communication. | 


« 3. As the principle of diſpatch in communica- 


© tion is not neceſſary to account for the diſtribution 
e of language, ſo neither for the many diſputes and 
5 errors about this matter among philoſophers. They 
« wrangled and blundered about it, plainly becauſe 
ce jt never occurred to them that particles were, for 
ce the moſt part, no more than verbs or nouns derived 
cc from ancient language. This accounts much bet- 
« ter for the matter in queſtion than any thing elſe 
& that can be ſaid upon it. And ſhould you ever 
% meet poor Harris in the walks of ſome future Lu- 
* cian or Fontenelle, it is not improbable he would 
e accoſt you in the following manner: You were 
very ſevere, Sir! in your ſtrictures upon my Her- 


long ſtring of Hebrew adverbs, prepoſitions, and conjunctions, 
which he proves to be no more than nouns in that language; and 
then finiſhes with the following obſervation: Apud Latinos quo- 
que conjunctiones multæ a nominibus oriundæ, Ut verùm, vers, 
werum enimverd, quemadmodum, guarguar, additum & verbum in 
quamlibet, quolibet, quovis. 

Mr. Schultens adheres to this plan in all his writings. He en- 
deavours every where to baniſh from the theory of languages all 
notions of myſtery, all kinds of anomalies, and to account jor the 
nature of every part of ſpeech, by bringing it as near as poſſible to 
its firſt origin. 


C & mes 
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ce mes when above. What induced me to write that 
ce book was not the deſire of offending you, or any 
<« perſon whatever. I was actuated by the ſame mo- 
5 tive which urged you to write your Diverſions of 
&« Purley. I wiſhed to diſcayer what had remained, 
te till my time, a ſecret among my countrymen. I 
& miſcarried ; becauſe I ſaw no trace of noun or 
« verb in the words I wiſhed to explain, Hence 
* my flights in the higher regions of metaphy- 
&« fics, If I have been too daring, why ſhould 
6 you avail yourſelf of my failure to depreciate my 
ce talents? Am I then the only one who has pre- 
“ ſumed upon himſelf ? and have dipped my pen in 
6 gall to hurt the feelings of any one? Health, ſpi- 
„ rits, ingenuity, may carry a man through any 
« wicked practice in the world we came from. But 
& here, Sir, nothing can ſupport us but the remem- 
& brance of our good actions; and as this is the mea- 
« ſure of our happineſs, let us endeavour to make it 
&« as great as we can by forgetting, I, my Adequates 
“ Preventives; and you, your Anglo-Saxon Etymo- 
« logics.” ; 

In this, or ſome ſuch manner, will the Lockiſts 
give vent to their rage, when they come to anſwer 
your ſtrictures on their Maſter's Effay. For my part, 
I ſhall not undertake to defend the propriety of his 
expreſſion, with regard to ſuch aggregates of ideas 
as conſtitute the claſſes, gender, ſpecies, and which 
he calls complex id-as, I am not fond of labouring 
in vain; and it is evident from your diſcoveries, that, 
in theſe matters, it is the eaſieſt thing in the world 


for a man to do his utmoſt, and miſs his aim after all. 
2 1 1 iball 


W 


E 
I ſhall only obſerve, that, as the thing ſignified muſt 
neceſſarily exiſt before the ſign, there is a ſtriking 
abſurdity in repreſenting the former as a mere effect 
of the latter: and one is inclined to ſuſpe theſe to 
be your notions, when, ſpeaking of, abſtract ideas, 
you ſay, it is a mere contrivance of language; the 
& only compoſition is in the terms, and not in the ideas.” 


p. 49. And again, © The buſineſs of the mind, as far 


cc as concerns language, extends no farther than to re- 
« cerve impreſſions ; that is, to have ſenſations and 
te feelings; what is called its operations, are merely 
&« the operations of language.” May it not be inferred 


from theſe expreſſions, that, in your opinion, it is the 
term that gives birth to the abſtract idea, and not the 


latter to the term? And if you deny it, will not 
the whole of this laboured diſſertation dwindle into 
a mere logomachy ? 

As to the circumſtances which may have attended 


the defire of communicating thought, and influenced 
the nature and order of the figns contrived for that 


purpoſe, I will not go ſo far as to ſay, with thoſe I 
have taken the liberty of introducing here, that tne 
deſire of diſpatch had no ſhare in that contrivance, as 
it would be an eaſy matter to prove the contrary. 
But I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that I do not believe 
it the only, nor even the principal,)circumſtance to be 
taken into conſideration, in order to account for'the 
diviſion and diſtribution of language. 

The defire which ariſes in the mind, next to that 
of communicating thought, is certainly to uſe ſuch 
ſigns as will convey the meaning clearly and pre- 
ciſelyß; which naturally leads to the uſe of abbrevi- 

by ations, 
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ations, as without them, according to your own ideas, 
this end cannot be attained. p. 245. Abbreviations, 
therefore, ſeem to bear a much ſtronger affinity to 
the defire of perſpicuity than to that of diſpatch. This 
latter, conſidered by itſelf, ſeems little calculated for 
any regular purpoſes. It may produce abbreviations, 
but of the kind only to which Monſ. Le Preſident De 
Broſſes alludes, when he ſays, L'eſprit humain veut 
aller vite dans ſon operation ; plus empreſſe de Sexprimer 
promptement, que curicux de S'exprimer avec une Juſteſſe 
refiechie. S'il wa pas Pinſtrument qu'il faudroit em- 
ployer, il ſe fert de celui qu'il a tout pret : When guided 
by the former, it produces conciſeneſs, but conciſe- 
neſs attended with neatneſs and perſpicuity. ; 

After the defire of perſpicuity in the communica- 
tion of thought comes that of variety; a deſire fo 
deeply rooted in human nature, that it looks for 
the gratification of it in every object it contemplates, 
in every ſtudy it purſues, in every amuſement it par- 
takes. All the ſenſes delight in it, and equally are 
cc averſe to ſameneſs,” ſays an ingenious artiſt. 
(Hogarth, Analyſis of Beauty, chap. II.). The ear is 
as much offended with one continued note, as the eye is 
with being fixed to a point, or to the view of a dead 
wall. Can it be imagined that it had no hand (if 
1 may be allowed the expreſſion) in the contrivance 
of ſound for the communication of thought? All 
our ſenſes lead us to a contrary ſuppoſition: and ex- 
perience teaches us, that it interfered in the framing 
of language, even ſo far as to give birth to a ſort 
of words which otherwiſe would not have appeared 


in it. For what are pronouns but words of that 
= 1 kind ? 


1 
kind? The principle of diſpatch in communication, 
on which you lay ſo much ſtreſs to account for the 
origin and nature of particles, is therefore by no 
means ſufficient for that purpoſe. It is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. It may interfere in the 
contrivance of the article, conjuntions, and prepoſi- 
tions; but as a ſecondary, not a ruling principle. 
The only circumſtance, in which it acts in the laſt- 
mentioned capacity, is apparently in vulgar elliptical 
forms of ſpeech. 
Advertiſement, Þ. 102. 

Itis generally at the beginning, immediately after 
the title page, that this tedious and troubleſome part of 
a book makes its appearance. In yours it does not 
come forth till about the middle of it; perhaps as 
good a place as any, cſpecially if the author means 
ſeriouſly ro have it peruſed. For, as the French ſay, 
Lappetit vient en mangeant, I ſhall therefore, without 
any farther heſitation, follow your example, and add 
here what I have to ſay by way of advertiſement. 

1. Anglo-Saxon literature is, no doubt, an object 
worth the attention of the people of this country. 
In order to underſtand the meaning and drift of the 
excellent laws under which we live, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould have ſome knowledge of the language of 
thoſe who made them. Your deſire, therefore, of pro- 
moting the ſtudy of it among your readers, and your 
preſenting them, for that purpoſe, with a table of its 
- alphabetical characters, is liberal, and what one might ; 
naturally expect from a public-ſpirited man as you are. 
However, as nothing 1s more likely to prove fatal to 
that ſtudy than unforeſeen impediments at the firſt 


„ ſetting 
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ſetting out, you muſt allow me the liberty to ſay, 
that your table is not altogether ſo compleat as it 
ought to be. It wants the wings of Mercury; the ab- 
breviations, without which there can be no diſpatch 
in communication. This is the firſt hint I wiſhed to 
give you by way of advertiſement, 

IT. As I am not without fears about your ſucceſs, 
and expect that rhe Lockiſts will ſoon appear in a 
body againſt you, I have been examining your out- 
works again; and as I find them abſolutely untena- 
ble, I would adviſe you to abandon them in caſe of a 
regular attack, and to ſhut yourſelf up in your capital 
work, which is of good defign and workmanſhip, and 
will ſtand the beſt battering-ram in the world, pro- 
vided however you beſtow a little repairing upon it, 
In what follows, I ſhall point out to you the places 
where this 1s moſt wanted; and begin with the chapter 
of the nouns, on which I ſhalk make two remarks. 

Firſt, In matters of little or no conſequence, men in 
general, and even the wiſeſt, are very prone to take, 
upon the credit of others, what they will not take the 
trouble of examining themſelves; and this moſt 
likely was the caſe when Dr, Pricitley aſſerted, upon 
the credit of Mr. Harris, that Moon is of, the femi- 
nine gender in the Northern languages, as it is in the 
Greek and Latin, Had Mr. Harris aſſerted likewiſe, 
that two and two make five, it is more than probable 
the Doctor would not have taken his word for it. Be 
that as it may, he was unguarded when he took it 
for granted that Mr. Harris could not be miſtaken in 
a point ſo much in his way: but ſo are you (excuſe 
my freedom) when, writing upon this matter, you 

boldly 
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boldly declare, © that in all the Northern languages of 
& this part of the globe which we inhabit, Moon ts 
& maſculine.” I do not know the Icelandic, Lap- 
landiſb, or Greenlandiſh ; but I know the Low Dutch 
tolerably well, and take upon me to ſay, that Moon, 


Maan, in that language is feminine; and ſo feminine, 
that there is no boor in Holland whoſe ears would 


not be ſhocked at hearing one ſay, Het light des 
maans, inſtead of Het light der maane, the light of 
the moon. It is particularly unfortunate for you to 
have made this ſtumble at your firſt onſet againſt Mr. 
Harris. 

It were to be wiſhed (and this is my Second. Re- 
mark), that you had been a little more explicit upon 
the reaſon which you afhgn for the Engliſh language 
not admitting a gender in the nouns of things ina 
nimate, This, you ſay, is owing to the circumſtance 
of rhe relation of nouns being expreſſed in it by the 
place or prepoſition. But is not this the caſe alſo in 
the French, Italian, and Spaniſh? And yet in every 
one of theſe the nouns in queſtion claſs among thoſe 
which have a ſpecific gender. The truth is, that, in 
all other languages (not including, however, thoſe 1 
am not acquainted with, as the Samoyede, Eſquimaux, 
Aſſinipoul, &c.) the relation of gender is expreſſed, 
not, as you ſuppoſe, by the place and prepoſition, 
but by an inflexion, either in the noun or article 
prefixed to it. But the noun in Engliſh being ſuſ- 
ceptible of inflexion only in a few inſtances, and the 
article in none, it is no wonder that a diſtinction of 
the ſpecific gender ſhould not take place in it at all 
with regard to the nouns in queſtion, But it is 

C4 wonderſul, 
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wonderful, that ſome * ſhould have repreſented it as 
an ornament, and the reſult of thought and contri- 
vance, when in fact it is a blemiſh +, and merely the 
effect of chance. Any one converſant with the hiſ- 
tory of the Engliſh language, knows that it formerly 
admitted that diſtinction, as the Dutch and Friſic do 
to this day; and that it did not loſe this mark of 
its deſcent till after the Conqueſt; when it was ſo 
much altered by the mixture of the French or 
Norman, as to become in ſome meaſure a new lan- 
guage. We may take it for granted therefore, that 
the ſame circumſtance which cauſed Anglo-Saxon 
nouns to take a French termination for the formation 
of the plural, and French verbs Engliſh ones for the 
diſtinction of tenſe, number, and perſon, influenced 
likewiſe the gender of their nouns, and cauſed it to 
be omitted, and grow at laſt obſolete, in thoſe that 
were appropriated to things inapimate, 


* Harris and Lowih. By whom we are given to underſiands | 


that, for want of this contrivance, no.language, except the Engliſh, 


renee... 


can keep clear of ambiguity and oBſcurity in the Proſopopoei a. 


Had it been conſiſtent with the gravity of their character, they 
might have added the following ſtory, which would have been 
much more to the purpoſe, A meſſenger was ſent to the Queen of 
Navarre, with a letter, and ordered, de la baiſer en la lui preſentant : 
and fo the blockhead kiſſed che Queen, inſtead of the letter; which 
could not have happened, had the French language been without 
gender for the name of inanimate things. 

+ It muſt be confeſſed, that, by affixing a gender to every noun, 
the Greek and the Latin will, in many inſlances, and more parti- 
cularly in elliptical forms of ſpeech, admit of a conciſeneſs and 
perſpicuity of expreſſion, which is peculiar to them, Calida lavari, 
Jrigidam bibere, òi rc wanancx Gogerrt;. 

Kanga 0 IonaoTyr je* T&T0 tap warde 
Ebro | 
See Valckenaer in Euripidis Phcen. v. 22. 
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1 Interjections and Articles. 
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As opprobrious language is not uſual with you, 
eſpecially when there is no occafion for it, one is ſur» 
priſed to hear you rail at the inte:3eQions, and call 
them brutiſh and inarticulate ſounds, which baue no- 
thing to do with ſpeech, and are only the miſerable: 
refuſe of it. But, when a man has bragged to his 
neighbours of the ſpaciouſneſs of his houſe, has laid 
a conſiderable wager, has ſworn a great oath, that it 
will contain them all; and finds himſelf, upon trial, 
more pent than a negro on board an African trader, 
or a forlorn hope in the houſe of an Amſterdam Zie- 
leverkooper, —what can he do, but turn out ſome, 
and call them a parcel of low-lived ſcoundrels who 
intrude themſelves into gentlemens' company? 

As you had aſſerted that there were but two ſorts 
of words in language, words neceſſary for the com- 


munication of thought, and words neceſſary for the 


A ar ae - 


diſpatch. of that communication, the interjections 
could not but prove extremely troubleſome. You 
perceived immediately that they could by no means 
whatever be forced into either of your clafſes ; and 
yet they had by preſcription an undoubred right to 
the place they occupied among the parts of ſpeech, 
To alter your claſſes, was giving up your words ne- 
ceſſary for the diſpatch of communication, and that 
would have been a pity. To meddle with the other 
claſs, was bringing down the whole edifice at once, 
and that would have been terrible. No wonder if 
you fretted and fumed, and came at laſt to the reſo- 

f | lution 
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lution of uſing, with theſe ſoi diſants parts of ſpeech, 
the ſame liberty as the Emperor Joſeph uſed with the 


monks in Flanders—and ſo—turned them out. This I 
take to be the beſt reaſon which can be given for your 
violent and arbitrary proceedings againſt the poor 
interjections. And had not ſome propitious circum- 
ſtances intervened, you would very likely have been 
as cruel to the article. 

The general terms being by themſelves indefinite, 
as to the extent of their ſignification, it is evident 
that ſome ſign is wanted to fix the ſenſe in which 
they are to be taken. And as this is the office of 
the articles, it is not leſs evident that they are as ne- 
ceſſary for the communication of thought, as the ge- 
neral terms themſelves can be; and therefore it 
would be madneſs to refuſe them a place among the 


parts of ſpeech. But they are neither nouns nor 


verbs; nor can they, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, 
be called abbreviations of them, becauſe they have 
not a fingle feature belonging to that ſpecies. They 
were therefore in no ſmall danger of undergoing the 
ſame fate with the interjections, if by great good 
tuck you had not contrived to diſpoſe of - them, by 
ſuppoſing a ſecond kind of abbreviations or ſubſti- 
tutes, beſides thoſe you had already contrived, The 
firſt were abbreviations or ſubſtitutes of known words 
in a language; whereas the ſecond kind, which was 
to comprehend the article, is abbreviations or ſubſti- 
tutes of words not known in language. 

« From the neceſſity of general terms (I quote. your 
t words) follows immediately the neceſſity of the arti- 


ul, whoſe buſineſs it is to reduce their generality, 
„ and 


6 
ec and upon occaſion to employ general terms for ' parti- 
« cular; ſo that the article in combination with the 
« general terms is merely a ſubſtitute. But then it dif- 
& fers from thoſe ſubſtitutes which we have ranked 
& under the general head of abbreviations, becauſe it is 
ce neceſſary for the communication of thought, and ſup- 


& plies the place of words not in the language; whereas 


&« abbreviations are not neceſſary for communication, 
& and ſupply the place of wordt which are in the lan- 
« guage . The beginning of this period is unex- 
ceptionable ; but the latter part of it is by no means 
ſo, | 

Subſtitutes of words which are not in language. As 
theſe words muſt needs fo;:m-a yery numerous tribe, 
it is wonderful, ſome will ſay, how you could ſo 
eaſily find out ſuch as were more particularly in want 
of ſubſtitutes. I deſpiſe ſuch remarkers, ſay you. 
* Th-ſe are the people who have the accent neither of 
&« Chriſtian, Pagan, or man; nor can ſpeak ſo many 
& words together with as much propriety as Balaam's 
4 ofs did +.” Hold, Sir !—theſe are alſo the people 
of whom it has been faid, with no leſs propriety, 
C'eſt une nation puiſſante, Dieu en à beni' la race 11 
You will do better, therefore, to keep upon good 
terms with them; and the more, as in the preſent in- 
tance you have no manner of advantage over them, 

There is reaſon to reject, in a great meaſure, your 
notion of the article. It is a ſubſtitute, no doubt; 
but if there be caſes in which it is evidently the ſub- 
ſtitute of words which are in the language, Why 


* P, 96. + P. 43. in a note. + La Fontaine. 
ſhould 
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ſhould we go upon an idle chaſe, and hunt for 
words not in the language? Numberleſs are the in- 
ſtances in which it anſwers this purpoſe in the Greek, 
and in ſo pointed a manner, that it is hardly poſlible 
to miſtake the words for which it ſtands. I ſhall 
quote a few; and if you with for more, you may ſee 
a cloud of them in Vigerus's Idiotiſms *. 

It ſtands for Cg in the following phraſe, e et 711 
er Scuciro ad mortem rapi—for #50, in a@pore- 
pci, i. e. pridie—for er Þ5:ypa—in—70 T8 Eons 
for vu in 0 78 Acuoofeyss, And if I were to affirm, that, 
in Engliſh, French, or Flemiſh, there is not an inſtance 
in which the definite article does not ſtand for the name 
of the gender, ſpecies, or difference of the thing in 
queſtion, I believe I ſhould not go beyond the truth. 
And I adhere to this hypotheſis the more firmly, as, 
without it, it is hardly poſſible to account for the ar- 
ticle being placed in theſe languages ſo frequently 
before particular nouns. Before the general term it 
may be ſaid to reſtrain, or rather determine, the 
ſenſe in which that term is to be taken, and more 
eſpecially in the French. But what ſhall we ſay, 
when it is placed before a particular name, as in theſe 
inſtances -e ſun—the moon the earth—the ſry— 
be clouds? There is no reduction nor reſtriction 
whatever in any of theſe caſes; yet the neceſſity of 
the article is marked in them as ſtrongly as any 
where. Its deſtination, therefore, is not confined to 
the uſe you mention; it evidently anſwers ſome fur- 


ther purpoſe. 


* Cap. III. Sect. 1. Reg. 3. uh 
The 
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The human mind is for ever buſy in treafuring up 
every thing which comes within the reach of its per- 
ceptions; and, that its ſtores may be of ule and al- 
ways at hand, they are divided into various claſſes 
and every claſs has its peculiar name: by which means 
every perception becomes at once diſtin& and com- 
municable. By calling over the claſſes, we find a 
name for any object whatever; and at the ſame time 
that we retain ſome idea of it ourſelves, we can, when 
we pleaſe, make it known to others. In either caſe, 
the name of the claſs is always the firſt thing which 
obtrudes itſelf upon the mind; and that name is 
moſtly underſtood in the article which immediately 
precedes the particular name of the thing in queſtion. 

Sun, Moon, Stars, belong to that claſs of beings 
which are called the heavenly bodies ; and it 1s that 
claſs I mean to expreſs when I ſay, THE Sun, Tax 
Moon, Tre STaRs. This becomes unqueſtionable 
from the following inſtances. The Mediterranean is 
evidently the Mediterranean Sea; The Pyrenees, the 
Pyrenean Mountains; The Bermudas, the Ifles fo 
called. Again, be wall, the garden, the yard, ma- 
nifeſtly indicate a whole, of which theſe are the par- 
ticulars; and the name of that whole is expreſſed, or 
at leaſt indicated, by the article prefixed to the name 
of the particular. The French uſe it before the 
names of countries: they ſay, La France, L'Italie, 
L' ſpag ne; becauſe theſe countries are by them con- 
ſidered in theſe expreſſions as parts of a whole; and 
that whole is Europe. They alſo ſay, L Europe, 
L' Aſie, L'Afrique; and then that whole is the ha- 
bitable earth. In ſhort, there is hardly an inſtance 
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in thoſe languages, in which the reference of the 


article (which is called the definite) to words known 


in the language is not palpable *. Your placing it 
6 therefore 


* For the further elucidation of this matter, I beg leave to quote 
here a few remarks which I made ſome time ago on the uſe of the 
article in the French language. 

L'article etant deſtine 3 marquer les differens ſens dans leſquels 
ſe peuvent prendre les noms appellatifs & communs ; il ſemble 
qu'il devienne, en quelque fagon, inutile avant les noms, qui ne 
pouvant defigner qu'un objet à la fois, ſont par cela meme incapables 
de varier, pour ce qui regarde Fetendue de leur ſigniſication. Ce- 
pendant il neſt pas rare de voir ces noms precedes de l'article. 
On dit, par exemple, L' Etienne qui a crit P Apologie pour Herodote. 
Lt Clodius qui fe dichaina contre Cictron, On trouve dans Phiftaire 
des Fuifs un Zaccharie, tut dans le temple avant la venue du Maſſie. 
C'eſt que dans ces fagons de parler, on conſidere Vindividu portant 
tel ou tel nom, comme appartenant A tel ou à tel ordre de perſonnes, 
dont le terme commun eſt d'etre toutes appellees de meme, De- 
ſortoque le nom propre devient ici un nom appellatif, & comme 
il ſe prend dans un ſens particulier, il faut neceſairement, qu'il ſoit 
precede de l'article defini. EY 

Mais il y a des noms propres qu'on donne & des tres, en quel- 
que fagon uniques, & qui ſont neamoins precedes de [article. 
Ainſi, quoiqu'il n'y ait, ſuivant la fagon de penſer des hommes en 
general, qu'un ſcul ſoleil, qu'une ſeule lune, qu'une ſeule terre, on 


dit malgre cela avec Particle, Ie ſoleil, la lune, la terre. Parceque 


chacun de ces étres tient à un tout que Von a toujours preſent a 
Feſprit quand on les veut nommer, & auquel on les renvoye viſt- 
blement, en mettant l'article avant les noms qui les deſignent, 
Quand on dit L' Europe ou L'Aſi, on ſent que cette idée en reveille 
d'abord une autre qui lui ſert, pour ainſi dire, de baſe; & cette 
idce C'eſt la terre en general, que Von ſait etre diviſce en certaines 
portions, & qui ſe preſente comme telle a Veſprit, des qu'on entend 
nommer quelqu*une de ces portions. Or c'eſt pour faire ſentir le 
raport à Videe qui lui ſert de baſe, et en meme tems pour la diſtin- 

guer 
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therefore in the oppoſite light, in order to diſtinguiſh 
it from thoſe ſubſtitutes which you call ſubſtitutes: of 
words known in the language, is prepoſterous and 
unſatisfactory. For though we ſhould allow it to 
have the uſe here aſſigned to it (which we do not 
allow at preſent), yet, as it is fits general character, 
it is wrong to build upon that, and that only, its 
ſpecific difference, from ſubſtitutes of words known 
in the language. As to the latter, we have ſeen al- 
ready with what propriety they are ſtiled, without 


any exception, ſubſtitutes; when moſt, if not all of 


them, are in fact the very words of which they are 
ſuppoſed to ſupply the place. Nor ſhall I repeat 
here what I have ſaid concerning your hypotheſis, 
of their not being neceſſary for communication. I 


have made it appear pretty plain, that you had your- 
ſelf no great confidence in it. 


guer des autres portions, qu'on ſe ſert de Varticle avant le nom qui 
lui eſt propre. 

En general on peut dire, que l'article avant les noms des etres que 
nous avons nommes uniques ſemble les deſigner, ou comme parties 
d'un tout, ou comme individus de quelque eſpece z & dans ce der- 
nier cas, Particle tient lieu en quelque fagon du nom appellatif; 
ou ce qui revient au meme du nom de Veſpece. Ainfi La Baltique, 
c'eſt fans contredit, La Mer Baltique; La Seine, la riviere de la 
Seine; Le Yeſirve, le mont appelle Veſuve, Maniere de s'enoncer 
parfaitement analogue A celle dont on congoit ces choſes, & que 
Fon retient encore toutes les fois que les noms des individus font 


trop vagues pour en donner des idees bien diſtindtes. Ainſi on dit 


Le feuve St. Laurent, Le lac Champlain, Les Les Philippines, 


5 Chapter 
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Chapter VI. Of the Word THAT. 


Except what relates to politics, which, though 
ever ſo ſound, cannot with any propriety be intro- 
duced into a work of this kind, the whole of this 
chapter deſerves attention. The light in which it re- 
preſents the ſtructure of language is curious; and if 
you go on ſolving in ſo plauſible a manner this intri- 
cate buſineſs, you will make ample amends for the 
little recreation we have met with hitherto in the 
Diverſions of Purley. 

I beg leave, however, to make a few remarks on 
the word Thar. _ 

There are inſtances in which it does not ſeem ſuſ- 
ceptible of the ſenſe into which you reſolve it: ſuch. 
are thoſe where ir is connected, in one and the ſame 
Phraſe, with the pronoun perſonal Ir; as for in- 
ſtance, It is reaſonable that we ſhould do by others, as 
wwe would be done by ourſelves ; It is not to be expected 
that in a flate of tryal like the preſent, we ſhould meet 
with no difficulties; Be it known, that, &c. Again, 
when it is preceded immediately by the word intent 
in the dative caſe, as, To the intent, that when they 
come up, they might teach their children the ſame. 

It ſeems as if in the preceding inſtances the word 
Tur could not admit of your reſolution, without in- 
troducing both redundancy and coufuſion. Whatever, 
ſay you, be the name which is given to it, whatever 
be its ſituation and appearance, it is one and the ſame 
word, namely, the article, and ſtands for THAT 
THING. But is not the ſenſe of this laſt expreſſion 
; implicd 


1 

implied already in the pronoun Ir, which begins the 
two firſt of the preceding phraſes? And if ſo, is 
there not a kind of awkwardneſs and redundancy in 
the article which follows? It is very poſſible, how» 
ever, that it will admit of your reſolution, without 
my being aware of it. I am far, therefore, from al- 
ledging theſe inſtances as proofs that you, are wrong. 
I give them only as difficulties which may be thrown 
in your way. And of the ſame nature is the next 
remark. | 

In the dead languages, the ſenſe of the words 
which conſtitute a phraſe depends on their termina- 
tion chiefly ; whereas, in the modern languages, this 
point is principally determined by their reſpective 
| Poſition. There is but one poſition, either in Eng- 
liſh, French, or Dutch, which can be given to the 
words expreſſing the ſenſe of the following Latin 
phraſe, Petrus amat Deum: the leaſt alteration in it 
will affect its meaning, and make it either nonſenſe, 
or at leaſt the reverſe of the ſenſe which is intended. 
Each word, therefore, in the modern languages, has 
its particular poſition, from which it never departs, 
except for the ſake of the metre in poetry. And 
this poſition depends entirely —_ the ſpecific dif- 
ference of words. 

Whether our forefathers had, or had not, ſigns by 
which to expreſs this difference, they certair.'y were 
ſenſible of it; as no word, in their language, any more 
than in ours, ever took the place of another, but 
all had their fixed and peculiar ſtation, according as 
wy were either nouns or verbs, &, As this is a 

3 | well- 


in every particular, 
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_well-known truth, I ſhall adduce no proof for the 


confirmation of it, but paſs on to its application. 
Is it not remarkable, that the word here in queſtion 


ſhould occupy different places in the Anglo-Saxon &, 
and in its kindred the Dutch, the Friſic, the German, 


according as it ſtands for a pronoun, or a conjunc- 
tion; that in the former inſtance it ſhould be 


placed between the auxiliary and the participle, and 
in the latter after the participle in the compound 


tenſes; that as a pronoun governed by the verb, 
it is placed thus, Ic hzbbe Sz7 pave; and when 


uſed as a conjunction in this manner, ie hæbbe 


ræde dt ? But this is not the only inſtance in 


which it aſſumes a different turn according to the 
different purpoſes for which it is uſed. When in 


the ſhape of a pronoun, it has no kind of influence 
over the words which follow: whereas it makes a 


total change in their order if it ſtand for a conjunec- 


tion. So if, in tranſlating the following phraſe, I tell 
thee now Siward THAT I have here already ſet down 
theſe few briefes of ancient bookes, vou make That 
a pronoun, the ſentence will be in the Anglo-Saxon 
as follows: ic recge be nu Zipend Sæd, ic hæbbe 
hene gered dar peaba byrna of San ealdan bocum: 
but if you make it what is commonly called a con- 


* To thoſe who attend only to the rules of poſition in the Eng- 
liſn, the Anglo-Saxon language may ſeem uncouth and uncon- 
nected, as it did to Dr. ſohoſon ; but that it is fo in fact, no one 


- acquainted with the rules of poſition, either in the German or 


Dutch, will affirm, Thefe rules form a very important object in 
the ſtudy of thoſe languages, and will apply to the Anglo-Saxon 


junction, 


1 


junction, the next arrangement will take place, ic 
recge be nu Ziyend d̃æd ic hep execs hæbbe, &c.* 
The ſame holds with regard to the Dutch: your 


FEE S +* 


that language, will have, if you ſuppoſe Thar a 
pronoun, this appearance, Ic} wverzoek u te gelooven 
dat (ding) Icł bezeer niet gaarn tene vlieg. If a con- 
junction, the following, Ick verzocke u ie gelooven dat 
ick niet gaarn eene vlieg bexeere. Here you ſee the 
verb finiſhes the ſecond part of the ſentence; where 
as, before, it begins it. But enough of THAT. 
Conjunctions in your ſyſtem, are not indeclinable 
or ſeparate parts of ſpeech having a certain manner 
of ſignification by themſelyes, but words belonging 
to the ſpecies either of nouns or verbs, and which by 
a ſkilful herald may be eaſily traced home to their 
own family and origin. As the origin of the word 
IF, fo eaſily diſcoverable, is extremely favoura 
this way of thinking, it is with great propriety you 
begin with it your etymological conjectures. | | 1 
IF is certainly the imperative mood of the Anglo- | 
Saxon verb Gipan; for in this language, as ſtill in 
the German and Dutch, the imperative mood is 
formed by dropping the termination of the infinitive 
mood AN or EN. The imperative mood of the An- 
glo-Saxon verb Gipan can be no other therefore than 
Gir. And this is the very form in which the con- | 
junction IF makes its appearance in old Engliſh au- = 
thors, as you have ſufficiently proved. It is made, | 
indeed, to govern tte ſubjunctiye mood; an influence, 
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ſome will ſay, which could hardly be aſeribed to it, 
were it conſidered merely as an appendix to the verb 
Gian. But it is not improbable that this circum- 
ſtance, together with many others, in the modern 
languages, is owing to the exceſſive care of ſome 
dunces, who having been whipped ſeverely, when 
young, for neglecting the proper government of con- 
junctions in the Latin, have contracted the habit of 
making their equivalents govern with them the ſame 
mood in other languages. Now for An, from the 
verb Anan, to give. 

I have known a public ſpeaker who would now 
and then take a ſurvey of his audience, and call out 
(if he eſpied any drooping noddles or falling jaws) 
« Brethren, I will tell you a ſtory.” As I think 
this an excellent method of roufing the attention of a 
reader or hearer, for ever- inclined 10 grow drowſy 
when the ſubje& is ſo, I ſhall not ſcruple to make 
uſe of it upon this occaſion, 

It is well known that the boors in Frieſland, one 
of the United Provinces, have ſo far retained ancient 
cuſtoms, as to be, in dreſs, language, and manners, 
exactly the ſame people which they were five hun- 
dred years ago; a circumſtance that induced Junius 
the ſon to pay them a viſit, and to paſs a few months 
among them. In a tour I made to that country ſome 
years ago, I was at a gentleman's houſe, from which 
J made frequent excurſions into the inner part of the 
Province. In one of theſe, I was obliged ro take 
the firſt ſheltering place in my way, being overtaken 
by a violent ſhower, It was a farm houſe, where I 


ſaw ſeveral children: and I ſhall never forget the 
| ſpeech 
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ſpeech which one of them, an overgrown babe, made 
to his mother. He was ſtanding at her breaſt; and, 
after he had done with one, I heard him ſay to her, 
Trientjen yan my 't oor; i. e. Kate! gire me 
4 other.” I little thought, at the time, I ſhould 
have ſo good an opportunity of making uſe of this 
ſtory as I have at preſent. 

AN, you ſay, is the imperative of the verb AxAx, 
juſt as IF is the imperative of Gipan. I confeſs this 
latter deduction is ſo plain, ſo natural, and ſo ſatis- 
factory, that it affords great encouragement to take it 
as a model for all the reſt. But we ſhould not 
fancy that words exiſt, or muſt have exiſted, becauſe, 
having adopted a certain method of finding out ori- 
gins, we cannot poſſibly do without them. I have 
been look ing out with ſome anxiety for the Anglo- 
Saxon verb ANAN, but can get very little informa- 
tion about it. I find, indeed, in King Alfred's will 
the following article: Ape 1c an Eabpade minum 
elopa puna. Firſt, I give to Edward my eldeſt ſon. 
; And from the expreſſion IC AN, it ſhould ſeem as if 
there really exiſted ſuch verb in the Anglo-Saxon as 
Ax AN. But as this is the only ſign of life it has 
given, as one may ſay, for theſe thouſand years, I am 
inclined to look upon that ſign as being rather equi- 
vocal, and ſuſpect that the true reading of the will is, 
not ic an, but ic un, from unnan cedere, concedere ; 
this laſt verb being common in the Anglo-Saxon, 
and nothing more eaſy than to miſtake an u for an a, 
in that language, as well as in the Engliſh. How- 
ever, as I have not ſeen hitherto any manuſcript, on 
whoſe authority I can ground the juſtneſs of my 
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eonjecture, I do not give it you as ahy thing certain; 
and if you perſiſt in giving the preference to the old 
reading, the ſtory of the babe is certainly in your 
favour; for there is as little difference between An 
and yan, as between Un and an. With me it will 
remain a matter of doubt, whether there ever ex- 
iſted ſuch a verb as Anan, the ſame in ſignification, and 
yet different in origin, with Gyan. It is by no 
means probable, that a people, who had hardly a 
conveyance for one idea in a thouſand, ſhould 
have procured two ſuch noble conveyances for one 
fingle idea. This is a piece of luxury, which 
even the moſt civilized nation ſeldom allow themſelves. 
The next word you undertake to explain accord- 
ing to your principles, is UnL.Ess. You ſuppoſe it 
to be the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb un- 
leyan, to diſmiſs. But to thoſe who, like me, judge 
from analogy, the propriety of this derivation is by 
no means obvious. We cannot love God, diſmiſs be 
prepareth our hearts. No man cometh to my father, 


_ diſmiſs my father draweth bim. Diſmiſs you repent, you 


ſhall all likewiſe periſh. The turn which language has 
taken with regard to this expreſſion will not b2ar 


| ſuch phraſeology. The Latin, the Halian, the 
French, make uſe here of the word except. The 


Anglo-Saxon and the Dutch of its equivalent, 
vTneEman uytneemen . .. . . . Which ſeems more na- 
tural, and which muſt have had the preference from 
time immemorial : ſince, according to the paſſage 
you very properly quote from F2/ius, even the an- 
cient Romans uſed it inſtead of NIiSsI. For Nemut is 
a word ſo like the imperative mode of ttneemen, 

2 / | both 


tian 


both in ſound and ſenſe, that there is great n to 


believe that it is an adoption from the Teutonic verb. 
But this is not the only reaſon I can alledge againſt 
your hypotheſis; it is not even the ſtrongeſt. | 


If there be ſuch a verb in the Anglo-Saxon, it 
muſt be the ſame with onleron, a compound of on 


and leran, and the Dutch ont loſſen: but neither lepan 
in the Anglo-Saxon, nor LosSEN in the Dutch, fig- 
nides 10 diſiniſs, Leran, in its primary ſignification, 
means to unbind; in its ſecondary, to redeem, to un- 
load, to ſet at liberty. Solvere, redimere, liberare, ſays 
the dictionary. In the firſt ſenſe it anſwers to the 
Engliſh, 70 looſen, i. e. to make looſe; in the ſecond, 


the Dutch ontlaſen. Skinner, indeed, tranſlates on- 


leran, or rather aleran, 0 diſmiſs. But Skinner is 
often ignorant, ſays Dr. Johnfon *; and I reject his 
tranſlation, becauſe I am certain the equivalent in 
Dutch ont/ofſen is not ſuſceptible of it. But further. 

As there is an equivalent in the French of the 


word UxLESss very much reſembling it in turn, it is 


ſomewhat extraordinary, that it ſhould never have 
occurred to you, that poſſibly the one is a tranſlation, 
or at leaſt an imitation of the other. This equiva- 
lent is A Moins QUE. What word more likely to 
have given birth to vnleſ5; if we may ſuppoſe the 
latter to be a compound of on and %? And if the 
Anglo-Saxon diale& admits of onlaſt, at the laſt ; onbec, 
at the back; onbutan, externally ; on effe, oppoſite ; 
why ſhould it not alſo admit of onleſs, for a moins 
QUE? This conjecture is the more probable, as it 


| * Preface to his Dictionary. 
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was not till after the Conqueſt, when the Engliſh 
became a mixture of the French and Anglo-Saxon, 
that the word UNLEss was introduced into it; the 
Anglo-Saxon having uſed till rhen, as you yourſelf 
have obſerved, NemTae, or NyMTaE, inſtead of it. 
And yet you never mention A MOINS cy; no, not 
even where you name the words correſponding in 
other languages to the Engliſh word uwLESss. The 
French s1noNn, unleſs you add QE to it, which you 


do not, is by no means of the number. It is ſome- 


times uſed as an adverb in the ſenſe of otherwiſe, or 
in default. Faites ce qu'il dit, finon, neſperez nulle 
grace de ſa part; do what he bids you, elſe expect no 
favour from him, Sometimes as, venia fit verbo, an 
exceptive conjunction, when it muſt be tranſlated but, 
Je n'ai autre choſe a vous dire, ſinon que vous en uſerex 
comme il vous plaira; ¶ have nothing to tell you, but 
that you are at liberty to do what you pleaſe, p. 214. 


LEs. The imperative of Lean. 


The orthography of this word, I preſume to ſay, 
is LEss. It is thus Ben Jonſon ſpells it in the paſ- 
ſages you here quote from him; and it ſhould ſeem 
as if civilized people had no other way of ſpelling it. 


Jou chooſe, however, upon the authority of Gawin 
Douglas, to write it with a ſingle s; and, truly, I 


do not wonder at it, as in that garb it will anſwer 
your purpoſe much better than in the common one. 
It is poſſible that LESs ſhould be the imperative of 
Lean; bur LEss can have no pretenſions to it: at 
leaſt not according to your principles; for, if my 

| memory 
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memory does not deceive me, you have ſaid ſome - 
where, or at leaſt given us to underſtand, that words 
may loſe, but not acquire, letters, as they recede 
from their origin. 

You do not depend, however, in ſo implicit a 
manner upon Gawin Dovglas's ſkill of ſpelling, as 
to adopt it upon every occaſion. You ſeruple not 
to depart from it wherever it proves unfavourable to 
| ſome new etymology. A ſtrong proof that the mo- 
tive I have juſt now mentioned has no (mall degree 
of influence over your judgement in theſe matters. 


No ſooner has the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon 


verb Lean ſhewn itſelf with you in one form, than 
it appears in another. In the very next article to 
that we are upon here, you ſuppoſe it to be, not LEs, 
but LEAs: and why? becauſe you labour to prove 
there that Leafleas, Botleas, and the like Anglo-Saxon 
words, are compounds of a noun and the imperative 
in queſtion, which would not have been quite ſo 
clear, had that imperative appeared in its uſual 
form. But, it will be ſaid, how can Lear be the im- 
perative of Leran? Verbs may loſe, but not ac- 
quire, letters, as they recede from their origin. 
Whether you were aware of this difficulty, and 
wiſhed to make yourſelf eaſy about it, or whether 
chance ſo far interpoſed in your favour as to remove 
it without your knowledge, I cannot tell. Certain 
it is, that the verb Leran is here all of a ſudden 
transformed into Leopan ; in conſequence of which, 
its alliance with the affix Leap becomes unqueſtion- 
able. But Leopan ſignifies perdere, and is the ſame 
verb with the Evgliſh to Loſe... . . Oh, we cannot 

help 
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help that, you'll ſay. We have proved Lear to be 
the imperative of it, and that's ſufficient. e 

You add in a note , It is the ſame imperative LEs, 
placed at the end of nouns, and coaleſcing with them, 
which has given to our language ſuch adjectives as 
HoEL RSS, RESTL ESS, DEATHLESS, MOT1ONLEss. 

Theſe words have been all along conſidered as 
compounds of Hope, Reſt, &c. and the adjective Leſs, 
Anglo-Saxon Lear |, and Dutch Loos: and this ex- 
planation 1s ſo natural, ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that 
it is inconceivable how a man, who has any notion 
of neatneſs and conſiſtency in etymological diſquiſi- 
tions, could ever think of their being compounds of 


a noun, and the imperative of the verb Lean. 


LEAs and Loos are ſtill extant, this in the Dutch, 
and that in the Anglo-Saxon language; and both 


_ anſwer to the Latin /olutus in this phraſe ſolutus cura. 


So that hopeleſ5, in the literal ſenſe of the word, only 
means void of hope ; faithleſs, void of faith; a ſenſe 
ſo obvious, and ſo analogous to that which we mean 
to expreſs when we uſe theſe words, that nothing but 
love of novelty in the extreme could induce you to 
reject it, in order to make room for the uncouth 
and dag ex preſſions, Hope - diſiniſs, Death- 8904 


1326. 
+ Multa (adjectiva) formantur ex ſubſtantivis addendo affixum 


negativum Leay, ve] Leape, ut necceleap acgligens; pcommelear, 
imfucens; Exeleay, impavidus; Tacieap fine culpa. Hine apud 


"nos carelefje, fatherlefſe, motherleſſe, friendigſſe, harmleſſe, & ſimilia. 


Sciendum vero eſt leap Anglo-Saxonicum deduci a M. Gothico 
Lans, quod ſignificat liber, ſolulus, vacuus, & in compohitione pri- 
vationem vel defectum denotat, Hickes's Angl. Sax, Gram. 
Iv. F. 111, | 


| Where, 


E 

Where, in the name of wonder, have you ever 
found words tacked together in this manner? 

In all languages, as far as we know, which admit 
of compoſition in words, there is a certain manner 
which muſt be attended to, before we preſume o 
make compounds; a manner in the arrangement; 
and a manner in the choice of thoſe words which 


are to be joined together. Some are to be conſidered 
as prefixes, others as affixes; ſome will not coaleſce; 


ſome, on the contrary, run into compoſition, as it 
were, of themſelves. In this part of the ſtructure, 


therefore, as well as in all the others, there is a kind 


of harmony, which muſt be attended to, and ſerve as 
a rule. To take words at random, and to jumble 
them together, | 
ut nec pes, nec caput, 
Uni reddatur forme, 
is to violate that harmony: and this you do, when 


you tack an imperative to a noun for the purpoſe of 
making but one word of the two. This is a bar- 


bariſm of the firſt magnitude, I will nor ſay in the 


Greek or Latin, but even in the leſs poliſhed lan- 
guages. The French and the Engliſh have, indeed, 
their compounds of imperative and noun, but never 
of noun and imperative. I mean, that, when fuch 
compoſition takes place with them, the imperative is 
conſtantly placed before the noun *, But, ſuppoſing, 


* Un coupe-jarret, a banditto; wun-boute-feu, an incendiary z wn 
tire bouchon, a cork- ſcrew. So in Engliſh, à cut-purſe, a catch- 
penny, &c. We ſay, indeed, a tootb-pick ; * this is evidently cor- 
rupt from t001h-pickers 3 


it 
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it was not, neither the French nor the modern Eng- 
liſh are, in that reſpect, a proper ſtandard whereby 
we can determine the genius of the old language. 
Not the French, becauſe it has little or no affinity 
with it; nor the Engliſh, becauſe it leaves here its 
original and more forcible manner, to adopt that of 
her rival. The Dutch, as it has preſerved to this 
day the Anglo-Saxon manner of compoſition, and 
admits of no other whatever, is undeniably the better 
rule to follow on this occaſion. But there are no 
compounds of the French kind juſt mentioned to be 
met with in that language: and as to thoſe you here 
obtrude on your readers, nothing can be more re- 
pugnant to its true nature and genius; a ſtrong rea- 
ſon to believe that they are not admiſſible in the 
Anglo-Saxon; and indeed, if they were, the compo- 
fition would not have been confined to one ſingle in- 
ſtance. More verbs than one would have had their 
imperatives affixed to nouns, in order to make com- 
pounds with them. You would not have failed to 
quote a few inſtances where this kind of compoſition 
takes place; and we ſhould have had ſomething 
more than your bare word, by which to regulate our 
belief in this particular. 

I have not done yet with hope-diſmiſs and faith- 
difmiſi., I beg leave to add one objection more to 
that manner of compoſition in language. If, as you 
contend, Loos be the imperative of Lofſen in Dutch, 
how comes the noun prefixed to the imperative to 
terminate with an E, which is the conſtant and inva- 
riable fign of the ablative caſe? They write and 
pronounce, vrugteloos, fruitleſs; godeloos, impious ; 

| finneloos, 
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finneloos, ſenſeleſs; luſteloos, liſtleſs. If Loos were an 
active verb, they would write and pronounce vrugt- 
loc, godloos, finloos, luſelovs, which is the form of the 
accuſative. | 

As it is expeRed you ſhould advance ſomething in 
defence of your new-fangled compounds, you make 
two efforts for that purpoſe, but both ſo feeble and 
ill-directed, that neither of them makes the leaſt im- 
preſſion. f 

With this view you ſay, I think, however, 
there will be little doubt about this derivation, when it 


is obſerved, that we ſay indifferently either ſleepleſs or 


without ſleep, &c. i. e. Diſmiſs /leep, or Be out [leep. 
So for thoſe words where we have not by habit made 
the coaleſcence, as the Daniſh Folkeloss and Halelos, we 
ſay in Engliſh, withot people, without tail. 

We ſay indifferently either /leeplzſs or without ſleep. 
Ergo, there can be little doubt of LEss being the 
imperative of the verb Leran, &c. Can there be 
any thing more prepoſterous than the ſtreſs you lay 
upon ſuch arguments? and who but a man infatuared 
with the love of ſingularity would produce them ? 

You add, it is obſervable, that, 1N ALL NORTHERN 
LANGUAGES, the termination of this adjective in each 
language varies juſt as the correſpondent. verb, whoſe 
imperative it is, varies in that language. After which 
comes an exhibition of the verb Leoran in no leſs 


than ſix different languages“. Bur here again you 
_ ſuffer 


* Az this exhibition is rather curious, 1 ſhall ſubmit it to the 
inſpection of the reader. | 
| FN 
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ſuffer yourſelf to be carried away by your favourite 
ſyſtem, ſo far as to venture upon ground where you 
can do nothing but expoſe your want of ſkill, I do 
not know the Swediſh, nor the Daniſh, nor the Gothic, 
But I know enough of the Dutch to affirm, without 
fear of being miſtaken, that the imperative of the 
verb LossEN is Loss, and not Loos, as you put it. 
Nor can you plead here the negligence of the printer, 
as no other imperative ſuited your purpoſe ſo well 
as Loos. And as I find you fo often and fo egregiouſly 
tripping ip one of the ſix languages you here appeal 
to, how can I depend upon what you affirm of the 
others ? 

I cannot help taking notice here of the very extra- 
ordinary ſentence you have been pleaſed to paſs upon 
Johnſon's Dictionary; a work which, now for many 
years, has been a kind of ſtandard, by which even the 
moſt judicious, haveaſcertainedthe ſignification of words 


in the Engliſh language, and which therefore oughr 


not to be depreciated, without giving weighty reaſons 
for ſo doing. It has, no doubt, its blemiſhes : bur 
they are not of the kind, quas incuria fudit, On the 
contrary, they may be called the reſult of the oppo- 


Termination. Infinite of the verb. 
Goth . . . AAN S. « AANSGAN. 

Anglo Sakon Lear... Lovran. 
)!h!)) He 
ZVV 
ES 7 ES > Loh 
oo eo Cd 

Div. of Purley, p. 218. 

N. B. It is in this table the Anglo-Saxon verb Lepan, /obvere, is 

transformed into Leopan, which has been noticed before. 
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ſite cauſe, too much nicety and exactueſs. Had the 
author been leſs minute in diſtinguiſhing the various 
ſignifications of words, he would have ſaved himſelf 
a great deal of trouble, and his work would not have 
been the worſe for it. As it is, we have nothing 
better of 'the kind. The explanations are commonly 


juſt and clear; the quotations numerous, and from 


the beſt authorities : which inclines me to believe, 
that when you ſtigmatize it as 4 moſt contemptible per- 
formance, a reproach to the Eugliſh nation, one third of 
it being as much the language of the Hottentots as of the 
Engliſh; you mean only to animadvert on ſuch of 
the Doctor's definitions, diviſions, and derivations, as 
do not perfectly coincide with your manner of diſ- 
patching that buſineſs. I am the more willing to 
make this ſuppoſition, as you do not enter into par- 
ticulars; and as there is perhaps no point in which 
the Doctor differs more eſſentially from you, than in 
the etymologies to be aſligned to Engliſh particles. 
Jour mentioning the Hottentots, in a paſſage I 
have juſt quoted from you, puts me in mind of your 
very curious table of Anglo-Saxon verbs “; one third 
of which, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, are 
of your own hatching, and ſome of them ſo cruelly 
mangled in the hatching, that they have not a limb 
left entire and in its place. | 85 
Beon- uxan pyn Fan- uxan! Mercy upon you for 
having found ſo much fault with others! 
Non Di, non homines, non conceſſere columne ! 


Why man, there is not a greater adulterator of lan- 
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guages than you in the world; and never did Mr. 
Champante, the Amſterdam ſealing-wax maker in 
London, violate in a more flagitious manner the pu- 
rity of the Belgie Dame in his Dutch mottos *, than 
you that of the Anglo-Saxon in your table. 

UTaN, according to the common way of think- 
ing, is put down in the dictionaries as being both an 
adyerb and a prepoſition ; but, whatever you pleaſe 
to make of it, in neither of theſe capacities can it be 
Joined to the verb in the manner you have done, 
withont violating the moſt obvious rules for the ar- 
rangement of words in the Anglo-Saxon langnage ; 
not as an adverb, becauſe, though a word of this de- 
nomination is added to a verb in order to expreſs 
the circumſtance of the matter in queſtion, yet it 
cannot coaleſce ſo as to make a compound word with 
it; nor as a prepoſition, becauſe, when this part of 
ſpeech is to make a compound with a verb, though 
in other moods it is occaſionally made ro follow, yet, 
in the infinitive, it is conſtantly made to precede it , 


and to write anydan-uran, apculan-uran, arlearan- 


uTan, 


Wil brand en vaſt houd. 

7 In the German, Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon, the rule is this: 
in compounds of verb and prepoſition, the prepoſition is always 
prefixed to the verb in the infinitive, as in unlepan, /olvere, 
Fontneavan conculeare, Inlædan introductre: but, in other moods, 
ſome of the prepoſitions may be put after it; and this is the caſe, 
for inſtance, with the prepoſitions up and ure. 


Infinit, Præt. Imperat. | 
Uppeanvan ie uprxod, or 8 rod up grand up 
Urricran 1C ux ræx, or ic 8æt uxe dx ure, 


For want of having attended to this rule, the Editors of Lye's 
| DiAionary 
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utan, inſtead of utanydan, utaxcutan, utartean, is as 
bad as to write in Latin Pellere-ex, inſtead of * 
pellere. 

But I go farther : 1 doubt whether ahi Anglo- 
Saxon verb Weon dan be ſuſceptible of the com- 
pound form you here give it, and I have two 
_ reaſons for my doubts; 1. I am certain the Dutch 
WorDEN is not; 2. Both in this language and in 
the Anglo-Saxon it anſwers to the Latin FI ERI; 
to the French Devexir, and to the Engliſh To 
BECOME, TO HAPPEN. It is joined to paſſive parti» 
cles to expreſs the paſhve voice; but ſo as to re- 
preſent, at leaſt in the preſent and imperfect, what is 
or what was doing, and not what is, or was done. 
Feonþas be neopbe or zlcpe ape. Privabantur 
onni dignitate. ad hi annede peon dan, j GO 
mne lupian. Ut concordes fiant & Dei juſtitiam 
ament. 

Similar to Feopdan- uxan, and Wee is 
Anan- ad in your table: a verb not fikely to make 


Dictionary have thought themſelves authoriſed to put the prepo- 
ſition laſt in the infinitive mood of ſuch verbs as they have found 
occaſionally ſeparated from it, when the mood will admit of that 
arrangement, and have by that means made, as it were, a ſeparate 
order of verbs of them, So in the prepoſition ux, they put 
avoniran ux, Punpan ux, opylean ux, an arrangement which cauſes 
one and the ſame verb, in more than one inſtance, to appear twice, 
i. e. once in the article of the prepoſition, and again in that of 
the verb itſelf; which is the caſe, for inſtance, in the verbs uxa- 
duipan and uxlæxcan. However, when they allow themſelves that 
liberty, they keep the verb and prepoſition ſeparate, The fancy 
of joining them together, ſo that the prepoſition comes laſt, ang 
makes, notwithſtanding, a compound with the verb, is entirely 
the Author's, 
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its way in the world, as it conſiſts of ſuch heteroge- 
neous parts as never were put together, and labours 
under many more unfavourable circumſtances. The 
conjunction AND is, you ſay, the imperative of Anan- 
ad, and conſequently its literal meaning is, Da con- 
geriem. I wiſh to tranſlate Da congeriem into Eng- 
liſh, or French, or Dutch; but whether from ſlow- 
neſs of apprehenſion, or from a real impoſſibility, 
in none of theſe languages can I find an expreſſion 
adequate to the purpoſe. And how Da congeriem 
can ever be accoutred with the wings of Mercury, 
ſo as to paſs currently for one of your «7% mrepovre, 
or winged words, is to me incomprehenſible. Leaving 
you, therefore, to manage that buſineſs, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that, in my opinion, Ax is the imperative 
of the Dano-Saxon, or rather Franco-theotiſc verb, 
Andan Spirare, from Anda Spiritus; and means ſimply 
Draw your breath ; that is, Stop, pauſe a moment, Sir. 
And ſhould you aſk, from whence I have my intelli- 
gence concerning the verb Andan, my anſwer will 
be, from the ſame quarter which furniſhed you with 
Anan-ad, dare congeriem T. I now proceed to 

Exe, where I ſhall have occaſion to notice another 
kind of miſtake, into which you are very apt to fall. 


*The fact is, that we know very little of the origin of Ann: 
it lies moſt likely buried in the ruins of ſome ancient language, of 
Which we do not know fo much as the name. The learned Hickes 
ſays, that 00 Axp, in the Franco theothiſe, Aude, Eudi, Inte, Int, 
Ude, Und, is a prepoſition among the Goths, anſwering to the 
„LLatiu In, Coram, Contra, Adverſus : and that fo it comes to be a 
„ pteſix ro ſo many nouns and verbs in the Anglo-Saxon to make 
« with them a compound.“ Gram. Anglo-Sax. Cap. xiv. $. 37. 

This is the whole that can be ſaid with any certainty of AND. 


You 


* 
You obſerve, that the conjunction in Dutch is Oox, 
from the verb Oox Ex; and in German Aucn, from 
the verb AuchENx. I have converſed frequently in 
Dutch I have read many Dutch authors - but neither 
in books nor converſation do I remember ever to 
have met with this verb Ooxen; nor is it to be [altar 
found either in Sewel's or Halma's Dictionary. 
With regard to the German Avenkxx, all I can ſay 
is, that it is not to be found in the Dictionaries 1 CVne 
have conſulted, among which 1s Adeling's Worter- 
buch, allowed to be the beſt of all. You have here, 
however, the authority of Junius, who puts down | 2 
theſe verbs as being the origin, the one of Auch, the 1 
other of Ook; but, I have your's to ſay, that he was 
ſometimes very careleſs and ignorant; and to add the 
following moral reflexion, which I find ready cut and 
dried in one of your pages: How eafily do men take 
upon truſt, how willingly are they ſatisfied with, and 
how confidently do they repeat after others, falſe expla- 
nations of what they do not underſtand. 
1 ſee we have not done yet with the imperative of 
the verb Alepan. ELsE; formerly written ALLEs, 
ALys, ALYsE, ELLES, ELLus, ELLis, ELLs, ELs, 
and now ELsE, is no other, in your opinion, than 
the imperative Ales or Alys, of Aleſan or Aliſan di- 
mittere. As my taſte for the Anglo-Saxon has never * 
induced me to attend to the various ſpellings of one 
and the ſame word in the language, I ſhould think 
my ſelf ridiculous were I to contradict you with regard 
to the various ways of writing the word ELSE. I 
ſhall only remark, that had your quotations (by which 
you mean, I ſuppoſe, to prove the truth of what you 
E 2 advance) 
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advance) been in favour of Alys, or Alyſe, inſtead of 
Alles, they would have been more to the purpoſe, as 
the two former come nearer to the imperative ih 
queſtion than the latter. g 

This miſtake, however, can make no great differ- 
ence with regard to the ſum total of the eredit you 
are likely to gain by this new diſcovery. It is evi- 
dent, that all theſe different readings of the word 

ELsk are reſolvable into one and the fame ſound, 
Viz. that which is expreſſed by ELLEs. And as this 
is the form in which the Anglo-Saxon word for ELst 
makes its appearance generally, I ſhall take it for 
granted that it is the original one, and with the more 
confidence, as it has been given to it by Skinner, 
Minſhew, and Johnſon. Theſe authors agree in de- 
riving it from the Greek zAAws, or the Latin AL1as: 
perhaps they are miſtaken in doing ſo. There is, 
indeed, as much reaſon to ſappoſe that the Greeks 
and Latins borrowed the word from the Germans, as 
that theſe borrowed it from them; but that they had 
it in common will hardly be conteſted by thoſe who 
attend a moment to the ſimilarity. of the ſound and 
the ſenſe in each of theſe languages; and confider, 
at the ſame time, the number of words, both in the 
Greek and the Latin, avowedly of German extraction, 
or at leaſt of the ſame origin with their collaterals in 
the German language. 

You will ſay that, notwithſtanding what has been 
alledged, your hypotheſis is ſtill as good as that of 

winner and Minſhew, as both are grounded on con- 
jecture only. But I cannot allow the derivation of 


ELsz from, or its alliance at leaſt with, the Greek 
2 a and 


13 J 


and Latin correſponding words to be a mere con- 
jecture, as it is ſupported by fact. AlL or Ex, in 
the ſenſe of & , or alias, is ſtill extant in the 
Anglo-Saxon language; and there are traces of it 
not leſs evident in the Dutch and Daniſh. The firſt 
part of this aſſertion is grounded on the following 
words, Alcon, alias Nlþeod, or Zl-peodrg, alienus 
peregrinus, to be found in any Anglo-Saxon Dicti- 
onary. The ſecond in the Dutch word EI DERS, 
and the Daniſh ELLE Rs, ſignifying, both of them, 
Elſewhere. In both Er ſeems the radical word, and 
Es only a termination, perhaps that of the genitive 
caſe, in order to expreſs a circumſtance of time, 
place, or manner. AL and EL may then be ſaid to 
convey the fame idea as the Greek ws, and the 
Latin Aliàs; and if ſo, why ſhould we have recourſe 
to the verb alepan to find their origin? I have al- 
ready obſerved, that it is not ſuſceptible of the ſig- 
nification you have all along affixed to it as its pri- 
mary one; but let us ſuppoſe it to ſignify 4 diſmiſs, 

and nothing beſides; we ſhall find many phraſes in 
Which ELst will hardly bear to be reſolved into hoc 
diſiniſſo; witneſs the following, Nothing Elſe, how 
Elſe, what Elſe; where Elſe. 

That, Trovcn, in the Engliſh, "INE in the An- 
glo-Saxon, and Dock, in the Dutch, are one and the 
ſame word, ſignifying one and the ſame thing; and 
that there is ſuch a verb as Dapian, or Daprqan, in 
the ancient language, is unqueſtionable. But that 
the firſt mentioned words are the imperative of the 
verb Dapian, or Dap1zan, is not quite fo clear. 
Tnovon, indeed, is pronounced by ſome Tar, 


E 3 Thaur, 


1 

Taavr, or Tnor, and by others Tho'. But if we 
ſuppoſe (and it is very natural, and even neceſſary, 
to ſuppoſe it) that Tuouon had originally a guttural 
ſound at the end (as it ſtill has in the Dutch, and 
probably in the Daniſh), the above-mentioned pro- 
nunciation may be accounted for from other circum- 
ſrances beſides that which you imagine. It is well 
known, that in words which have gutturals, and are 
common to the Engliſh and Dutch language, that 
ſound is either dropped in the Engliſh, or changed 
into that of F: thus, Nacht and Light are pro- 
nounced Nite, Light; and Genoeg, Kuch Sacht, 
Enouf, Couf, Soft, in Engliſh. This true and fair re- 
preſentation of the matter, if it do not abſolutely ſu- 
perſede your derivation of Though, renders it at leaſt 
very uncertain. But I have ſomething beſides to 
alledge againſt it. 

The true Anglo-Saxon word for Taovcn is Peah. 
For what reaſon this word is kept out of fight by 
you, I do not know: it is certain, however, that if 
it be an imperative, it is not that of the verb Papian, 
or Papiqan, which is Pap, or Dapiz. You would 
perſuade us, indeed, that this is the form Troven 
ſtill aſſumes in the provincial pronunciation of it; 
but we. have ſeen what dependence can be had upon 
this aſſertion. As Deah cannot be called the impe- 
rative of Papian; ſo neither can Doch, in Dutch, 
paſs for the imperative Doggen, or Gedoogen, in that 
language. As well might one ſay, that FED in Eng- 
liſh is the imperative of Feed; Rat of Rate; Bit of 
Bite, Not to mention, that it is frequently added to 
imperatives, to urge in a. particular manner the thing 

in 
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in queſtion. As, Laat toch, toe, Suffer me, or Per- 
mit me, I beſeech you. In which caſe, t0ch ſeparates 
the verb from its affix, which it could not do, if it 
were an imperative. | 
In your next article * you repreſent Bot and But 
as having been originally, that is, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, two words very different in origin, as well 
as fignification. Would you be ſo obliging, Sir, as 
to let us know, in what Anglo-Saxon author one is 
likely to ſee this nice diſtinction obſerved, fo as to be 
convinced of its reality ? You quote, indeed, Chaucer 
and Gawin Douglas ; and, leſt the quality ſhould be 
conteſted, you endeavour to make it up in quantity, 
having adduced no leſs than twenty paſſages from the 
latter, who, it ſhould ſeem, favours your opinion, 
and has given you a handle to palm it upon others. 


But on what ground can he be called, I will not ſay, \ 


an original, but an Anglo-Saxon writer? I ap- 
prehend, that neither he, nor Chaucer who lived ati 
hundred years before him, will paſs for one of the 
number among thoſe who conſider how much the 
language had been vitiated at the time they lived, by 


the importation of foreign words . Skinner taxes 


the laſt-mentioned of the two to have imported whole 
cart-loads of them; you will give me leave, there- 
fore, to ſuſpend my judgement on this your obſer- 
vation, till you can produce ſome better authority for 


it. 


P. 232. + See Johnſon's Preface, Art, Chaucer, 
E 4 | | you 


I have my doubts alſo with regard to the origin 
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you aſſign to Bot, ſuppoſing it to be a word really 

exiſting in the language. . 
The imperative mood, indeed, has ever been a 
great favourite with human nature, at leaſt jo far as it 
has the diſpoſal of it. From the monarch to the mule- 
driver; from the burgomaſter to the maſter of the 
treckſchuyt; or, if you do not like profane exam- 
ples, from the dean to the verger, men are fond of 
it; and there is no doubt, but, as ſoon as they were 
able to uſe moods in any way, this was the firſt they 
put in practice. No wonder, therefore, if ſome who 
are wiſhing for reputation in the etymological career, 
but apt to graſp at the laure] before it is within their 
reach, ſhould, when. they meet with words of an ob- 
ſcure and dubious caſt, exclaim without heſitation, 
% An Imperative! An Imperative!” Aye, aye, men 
had never apy objection to imperatives for their own 

ule. | 
No wonder alſo, if you who have undertaken to 


explain the moſt difficult part of the language, ſhould 


indulge in the ſame fancy, and call out upon every 
occaſion, © An Imperative; no other than an Impe- 
e rative! But what ſurprizes me, is the readineſs 
with which you find at once both an infinitive to your 
imperatives, and a ſenſe to your infinitives, which 
ſuits to a hair the purpoſe in queſtion. 

Bur, you ſay, is corruptly put for Bor; and the 
latter is the imperative of Botan; i. e. to ſuperadd, ta 
ſubſtitute, to atone for, to compenſate with, to make 
amends with, to add ſomething more in order to make up 
a deficiency in ſomerhing elſe x. And you add in a 


* P. 244 and 250. 
| note, 
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note, Johnſon and others have miſtaten the expreſſion, 
TO BooT, (which till remains in aur language) fur a 
ſubſtantive, which is indeed the infinitive of the ſame 
verb, of which the conjunction is the imperative ; as the 
Dutch alſo ſtill retain BoETEN in their language with 
the ſame meaning. The compoſure with which ou 
advance your paradoxes, is, indeed, admirable. 

As I cannot boaſt of having read all the Anglo» 
Saxon books and manuſcripts to be found on this our 
hemiſphere, it would be improper to tell you that 1 
never met the Anglo-Saxon verb BoTan uſed in the 
ſenſe you are pleaſed to give it, viz. ro SUPERADD, 
TO SUBSTITUTE : I ſhall only obſerve, that it is not 
to be found, at leaſt not in the ſenſe here in queſtion, 
in Somner's or Lye's Dictionaries, or Benſon's Trea- 
fure ; and as you appeal to the verb Bozrex in Dutch, 
and mention it as having the ſame meaning which you 
ſuppoſe Bor Ax to have, 1 muſt beg leave to add, that 
the Dutch verb ſignifies o make amends, to ſailsfy, 10 
atone for, and never to ſuperadd. Dr. Johnſon has alſo 
ventured to give us his ſentiments with regard to the 
Anglo-Saxon verb Butan * ; and, more cautions than 
you are in general, he has confirmed it with proper 
authority. The following are his words: Borax, 
fo repent, to compenſate : as, 

He is wis that bit and bote, 
And bet biforen dome. 

If he be right (and there is great reaſon to believe 
he is) BoTax in the Anglo-Saxon is exactly the fame 
verb, in point of fignification, as the Dutch Bo TEN. 

_ * See his Dictionary in the word, To Booty © | 


To 
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| To this laſt verb is allied the noun Bokrz, PE- 
NANEE, PENALTY, FINE, ſays Sewell; and to the 
Anglo-Saxon BoTAN is allied Bor, recompenſe, ſays 
Johnſon very properly, or ine paid by way of expia- 
tion. BoETE and Bor may very ſafely, therefore, 
be taken for the fame word. To Bork in the Anglo- 
Saxon is applied properly to what is paid or done by 
way of making amends for an offence; and thence, 
in a ſecondary ſignification, to what is paid or done 
in addition to the value offered or received between 
two contracting parties: in which ſenſe it anſwers to 
the common expreſſion in Engliſh, into he Bargain; 
and to the French, Par deſſus le marche, And as 
theſe expreſſions may be extended, in both languages, 
to whatever exceeds, either in ſpeaking or acting, the 
object firſt in view; ſo the Anglo-Saxon To 
BOTE takes a greater or a leſs latitude of fignification, 
as occaſion requires. I ſhall give, for example, a 
paſſage borrowed from Somner, and tranſlated for 
the purpoſe into Engliſh and French. 
Ang. Sax, Ofre he To bore halde decpedon 5 


hie Sep piqer przh de ne pohron. 
Lat. Sæpe in ſuper ei audacter dixerunt, ſe vidlorem 


nibili facere. 

Eng. They told hier into the bargain, more than once, 
and boldly, that they regarded not the conqueror. 

French. Ils lui dirent par deſſus le marche, & cela 
avec hardieſſe & à diferentes repriſes qu'ils navoieut 
pour le vainqueur que du mepris. 

I uſe here the words into the bargain, and par 47% 
fus le marche, not becauſe I think them elegant ex- 


pteſſions/ but becauſe they are the beſt to render the 
ſenſe 
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enſe of the Anglo-Saxon: word t Bote; and prove 
evidently that words may, in a remote fignification, 
convey an idea no ways connected with the primary 
ſignification of the root from which they ſpring. - 

If any one were to tell you that BaxGaiN in Engliſh, 
MARCHE, in French, and insUPER in the Latin, in 
conſequence of the meaning they here afſume, are all 
deſcended from verbs, the primary ſignification of 
which is to 8VPERADD, or SUBSTITUTE, would you 
not think this a ſtrange way of reaſoning? Now I 
am deſirous to know what ground you have to go 
upon with regard to the fignification of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb Botan. It can be no other than this: 
To BorE, if not the verb BuTan itſelf, is nearly re- 
lated to it. To zork, Anglo-Saxon, is the ſame 
word as To BooT in Engliſh, and fignifies inſuper ; 
ergo, Butan ſignifies to $SUPERADD, or SUBSTITUTE ! 
Armed with ſome ſuch argument, it is pleaſant to 
hear you paſs the following ſentence. Johnſon and 
others have miſtaken the expreſſion To BooT for a ſub- 
fantive, which is indeed the infinitive of the ſame verb 
of which the conjunction is the imperative. Permit me 
to ſay, there is not the leaſt ground for this ſtricture. 
Boot is evidently the ſame word with the Dutch 
' BOETE, and differs from it in the ſpelling only. 
Bokrz, to my certain knowledge, is not a verb, 
but a ſubſtantive. To zorg, Anglo Saxon, mores 
over, cannot be an infinitive; becauſe no words com- 
ing under that denomination are likely any. more in 
the Anglo-Saxon than in the Dutch to end in ore, 
or any termination exhibiting a conſonant between 


two vowels ; but it may be a ſubſtantive ; and that it 
— | actually 
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actually belongs to this claſs is evident, from the in- 
flexion it undergoes in conſequence of the prepoſition 
being prefixed to it. This inflexion is the E at the 
end of it, the invariable mark in the Anglo-Saxon 
of an oblique caſe in nouns of that caſt. All nouns 
maſculine in that language, ending their nominative 
with a conſonant, take E in the dative or ablative: 
Gor, Goprt;z ENGEL, ENGELE; GROUND, GROUNDE. 
Da cyæ 8 Zacchamuap To bam engele, &c. Da and- 
ranode him re engel. Ic eaom Labpiel 1c prande 
bepopan Lode . 

1 could quote more paſſages to prove my aſſertion ; 
* as it is hardly poſſible to add any without being 
tireſome, I ſhall be permitted, I ſuppoſe, to come to 
the following inference. 

There is great reaſon to believe that Johnſon and 
others have not miſtaken the expreſſion To oor, 
when they called it a ſubſtancive ; but that you were 


egregiouſly ſo, when you made an infinitive of it. 


I am now come to the word Bur, in the ſenſe of 
WITHOUT, or the Latin nis1. You give it as your 
opinion, that it is a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon 
Buxe, or Bucan, and anſwers to the Dutch Bur rx; 
and thus far I perfectly agree with you: but when 
you add Bur, or BuTaN, is neither more nor leſs 
than BE our, i. e. an imperative of the verb ute- 
beon, I beg leave to conſider a moment. 

Se that hinne ſelve uorget. 
He ſal comen on euele, ſtede 
But Gode him be milde. 


* See Specimen of Ancient Engliſh in Johnſon's Preface. 1 
; He 
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| He who forgets himſelf ſhall come to an evil fare, 
Be out the Lord be merciful unto him. 
© "There nis met bote frute 

There nis halle bure no bench. 
Bot water man is thurſt to quench. 

There is no meat, be out fruit; no hall, no houſe, 
no bench: nothing be out water for a man his thirſt 
to quench. | 

As an imperative implies a command, and this a 
ſubject to whom it is given, the perſon who ſays, Be 
out fruit, be out water, muſt be ſuppoſed to give his 
orders to ſomebody. Now, unleſs we admit he is 
here addreſſing his own words, I confeſs I cannot ſee 
the ſubject to whom his ſpeech is directed. We ſay 
indeed, Be it known, be it remembered; but then, to 
you, or by you, is underſtood. We ſay, If you come, 
i. e. give you come; but there again the ſubject is vi- 
ſible; however, let us not be too nice, we often hear 
of a man eating his words: why ſhould we not be- 
lieve that a man can addreſs his words? the one is 
not more nnpoſlible than the other. If there be any 
real objection againſt your explanation of BorE or 
Burax, it muſt be the following. 

Numberleſs are the inſtances in which Be is em- 
ployed as a prefix; and in others as a prepoſition in 
the ſenſe of circa juxta, per, in, ſecundum, in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, or Engliſh. And unleſs we 
can aſſign a ſignification to it, which will make it one 
and the fame word, whatever be its appearance, it 
matters not to name one which will ſait only in this 
or that inſtance, For you ſay very properly, © 7 do 
% not allow that any words change their nature, ſo as to 

belong 
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« belong ſometimes to one part of ſpeech, and ſometimes 
« zo another, from the different - ways of uſing them.” 
Whatever, therefore, be that in which the word in 
queſtion is uſed, it mult have one and the ſame form 
as well as meaning, when traced to its ſource. But 


if we look over the catalogue of words in an Engliſh 
or Dutch dictionary beginning with it, we ſhall 


hardly find one in twenty, nay, in an hundred, which 
will bear the ſuppoſition that its firſt component part 
is neither more nor leſs than the imperative Bx, from 


the verb To Bk. 


The field of conjecture is open to all; and what- 
ever riches are diſcovered in it, they are the pro- 
perty of the diſcoverer,- and he may reap the benefit 
of them without fear of ever becoming an object of 
cenſure or envy, provided he does not preſume to 


circulate them as ſterling. To indulge in fancies 
where we have little or no ground to go upon, is a 
harmleſs amuſement ; but to proffer the reſult of our 
ſpeculations under thoſe circumſtances, as any thing 


which can be depended upon, is prepoſterous. 


So many ages have elapſed fince the Anglo-Saxon 
language firſt began to be diſtinguiſhed from any 
other, it continued for ſo long a ſpace of time to 
float in the mouths of ſavages and unſettled people, 


it underwent ſo many changes from the mixture of 
foreign idioms, that probably the rudiments from 


which it ſprang are for the moſt part loſt : and with- 
out theſe, it is impoſſible to trace the origin of every 
word that occurs in the language. Ir is but now and 


then we ſee a ray breaking through the clouds which 


obſcure 
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obſcure this ſcene; but now and then we can make 
an obſeryation. 7 

We ſee enough, however, to fix our judgement 
with regard to the true nature of prepoſitions, con- 
junctions, and particles in general: ſome of them 
have ſo near a reſemblance to words confidered as dif- 
ferent from them, and ſtill remaining 1n the language, 
that it is more than probable both belonged formerly 


to one and the ſame claſs —Aaaz, for inſtance, in | 


the Greek language, called a conjunction, can be no- 
thing but the noun EAA, cy cc uc being under- 
ſtood Eco, in the Latin, the dative or ablative 
caſe of the Greek noun you -, in the French, 
the Italian noun huom, or uom Nor in Engliſh, 
and N1ET in Dutch, compounds, the one of E and 
OUGHT, and the other of NE and 1ET: this laſt word 
having the ſame fignification as ovcarT in Engliſh. 

I mention this explanation of the word Nor, be- 
cauſe it appears to be more natural and ſatisfactory 
than that which you have given of it, p. 512, of your 
Diverſions of Purley ; where, after ſome ſtrictures on 
Greenwood's, Minſhew's, and Junius's derivation, you 
expreſs yourſelf on this ſubject in the following 
manner: But toe need not be any further inquiſitive, 


* See Santi Minerva de Vocibus Homonymis. L. IV. 

+ Il peccato per lo quale huom dice ch'io debbo, eſſera morte 
giudicato, io no'l commiſi giammai. Bocace. 
II ſonno veramente è com' uom dice, 


Parente della morte. 
Petrarque. 


nor, 


\ 
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I think, doubtful, about the origin and fignification 
of nor and xo, fince we find that in the Daniſh Nope, 
and in the Swediſh NOp16, and in the Dutch Noop E, 
Nope, and No, mean averſe, unwilling, | 

Nothing can equal the inadvertence, to ſay 8 
more, which you betray upon this occaſion. Had you 
beftowed one ſingle thought upon the ſubject, _ 
would not have put down No as a Dutch word; 
would you have called Noopx or Nop E an edle 
equivalent to NöDto in the Daniſh, and NàpiG in 
the Swediſh, and having with them the ſignification 
of AvERSE, UNWILLING. | 

Noon, in Dutch, is the dative or ablative caſe of 
Noop, neceffity; and is an abbreviation of Uryrt 
NooDE, through neceſſity. What is done through ne- 
ceſſity, may be faid to be done unwillingly and with 
averſion. Theſe different expreſſions, therefore, are 
put down in the dictionaries as being equivalent, and 
the following phraſe, Dat heb ick noode gedaan, may 
be found there tranſlated, I have done that unwillingly. 
But does it follow that Noope is an adjective ſignify- 
ing unwilling, averſe? As well might a Dutchman 
ſay that Necess1TY, in Engliſh, is a word of this 
claſs, having that fignification, becauſe I have done it 
through neceſſity ; is thus explained in his dictionary, 
I have done it, unwilling, or averſe, {+ beb het en- 
gaarn gedaan. 

From the fimilarity of the found and ſpclling, I 
ſhould ſuſpe&t Nodig in the Daniſh, and Nodig in 
the Swediſh, to be the ſame word with Nodig in 
Dutch; and, if ſo, its proper and primary ſignifica- 
tion is Necefary, and not that which you are pleaſed 

to 
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to afligh to it, Unwilling, Averſe. And from this, and 
many other circumſtances, I ſuſpect, moreover, that 
your knowledge of the Swediſh and Daniſh is of the 
ſame kind with that you poſſeſs of the Dutch—the 
mere reſult of ſome occafional inſpection into the 
dictionary. Be that as it may, your derivation of 
Nor is abſurd beyond meaſure; but, abſurd as it is, 
you make it your finiſhing ſtroke. It is after this 
ſpecimen of your etymological powers, you tell your 
reader, as if conſcious of ſomething, I do not know 
what, I hope I ſhall be permitted to have done with ety- 
mology ; and ſo— you take your leave of him. 

Wirnour, nothing but the imperative of ſy nS-utan. 
To many this derivation may appear plauſible ; but 
not ſo to thoſe who underſtand any thing of the 
Dutch or the German: they will tell you, that Peop- 
dan will not coaleſce with the prepofition ur or 
UTAN, ſo as to make a compound word with it, any 
more than Ex with F1zri in Latin; our with become 
in Engliſh z and hors with devenir in French: they 
will tell you, moreover, that very different are the 
verbs Box and WxzokDAN; and that if, by ſaying 
the one is mcorporated into the other, you mean that 
both have che ſame fignification, you are utterly miſ- 
taken. But no more at preſent of WeorD ANn-uTaNn: 
it ought neyer to make its appearance but to be 


laughed at. 
You accuſe Hermes of having blinded philoſophy ; 


take care you do not commit a greater crime, poſſeſſed 


as you are with the rage af ſtuffing the language 
with words repugnant to its nature; take care you 
do not poiſon the hallowed ſprings at which the Eng- 
liſh Muſe delights to drink: the limpid ſtream may 
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ſoon loſe its- purity, if the courſe of it be altered. 
You tell us, that thoſe who have 1 no coaches muſt, ride 
in ſledges : but in your way there is no riding at all, 
not even upon a ſtick ; and if the; rude forefather of 
the hamlet had no other way..of communicating 
thought than that you mention, he muſt have felt 
happy whenever he could keep his thoughts. to him- 
ſelf, as by that means he eſcaped a be e 

„ » copper... 3, ES 

35 Man; join a noſe. 3 Wee ES 
3. Figs come beginning Taken. NY oa 
This is the way in which he expreſſed himſelf Sn 
in the firſt inſtance, he wiſhed: to ſay, An aſs without 
a crupper; in the ſecond, A man with a-noſe ; in the 
third, Figs come from Turkey *, It is very well he is 
gone; had he lived to the preſent wicked Ages he 
mult have had a bad time of it. 


* From, you ſay, p. 374, means merely BEGINNING,. and nothing 
elſe; and immediately aſter you add, it is ſimply the Anglo-Saxon or 
Gothic word Faun, beginning, origin, ſource, fountain, author. 
Ergo, ſome will ſay, it means ſomething more than beginning. But 
I will not dwell upon this inference. There certainly is ſuch a 
word as Frum, Frim, or Fram,.in the ancient language ; and among 
the ſignifications affixed to it by Lye, is that you mention; 
but by the uncouth, unmeaning interpoſition of it in Figs come 
beginning Turkey, one would naturally imagine, that. either the 
primary fignĩſication of it is loſt, or that the expreſſion is elliptical, 
and wants ſome intermediate word or words to fill up the chaſm. It 
ſeems, indeed, a difficult matter to ſay any thing rational concern- 
ing the particular drift, not only of this, but of many more words 
without having recourſe to one of theſe ſuppoſitions. Frym and 
From are very likely allied to Form, Forma. Primus, and it is not 
improbable, that both are derived from the word Far, originally a 
noun; but what the original meaning of that wore is cannot be 


afceriained, 
J unius, 
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Janius, Skinner, Wallis, Johnſon, and Lowth, all 
concur in deriving Lxsr (a conjunction) from LEAST 
(adjective). You are very poſitive it is not derived 
from it: [ will venture to affirm, ſay you, that LesT, 
&« for LESED, is nothing elſe than the imperative of 
« ESAN dimittere ; and, with the article THAT, either: 
ce expreſſed, or underſtood, means no more than hoc 
& dimifſo, or quo dimiſſo.” E 
And J alſo will venture to affirm ſomething, which 
is, that there is great reaſon to reje&, on this occa- 
ſion, if not your hypotheſis, at leaſt the confidence 
with which it is delivered; and if my affertion prove 
true, it will furniſh one caution more to learned critics, 
(I give your own words), not to innovate raſhly : 
Je, while they attempt to amend a language, as they 
imagine, in one trifling reſpect, they mar it in another 
of more importance; and, by their corrupt alterations 
and amendments, confirm errors, and make truth more 
difficult to be diſcovered by thoſe who come after them. 

BETAAL is a very common word among the 
Dutch; it is generally the firſt one hears when one 
lands any where in their country; and truly the Eng- 
liſh are not much behind hand with them in the uſe 
of its equivalent. For ſince they obſerved, that by 
urging it frequently their neighbours: grew fat and 
luſty, and ſufficiently ſtrong to meddle with other 
people's things without aſking leave, they alſo be- 
came fond of it; and the imperative LEs, from the 
verb LEZAN, was no more common among the Anglo- 
Saxons, than the imperative mood of the verb to 
Pay is among your modern Englith-: they uſe it even 


* The imperative of BeTAATEx, to pay. 
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1 
in contracts of mutual civility, inſomuch, that when, 
on the one ſide, is to be given up a certain portlon of 
Judgement and belief, and, on the other, certain good 
reaſons fot it, they will not give you a pennyworth 
of the firſt article, unleſs you pay them ten times 
the value. 
In the name of wonder, will you ſay, what do you 
mean by this ſtrange digreſſion? It is intended, Sir, 
as a hint that your countrymen will not pin their 
faith upon your aſſertions, and pay you a compliment 
into the bargain, unleſs you ſhew cauſe why they 


mould do fo. 


On what ground does your etymology of the par- 
ticle here in queſtion reſt, that you ſhould be ſo po- 
fitive about it? LEST for LtseD, ſay you, as BLESFH 
for BLESSED. This is the whole of what you tender 
for our deference to your opinion 3 and, ſmall as the 
conſideration is, it is made up of bad coin. 

LEsAx and BLESSIAN cannot, whatever you may 
think of the matter, be coupled together, as belong- 
ing to one and the ſame order of verbs; the one has 
a ſingle, the other a double conſonant before the ter- 
mination of the infinitive mood : that forms a long, 
this a ſhort ſyllable in the participle paſſive; and 
conſequently, though the latter will bear the con- 
traction, it does not follow that the former will bear 
it likewiſe. And thus much for the bad coin with 
which you attempt to put us off. 
Chillingworth ſays, no matter where, Tou make uſe 


of ſuch indireft and crooked arts as theſe to blaſt my re- 
putation, and to poſſeſs mens minds with diſaſfection 10 


my perſon, 2 Peradventurt they might, with ſome in- 
difference, 
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difference, hear reaſon from me. And the following i is 
the turn you give this paſſage, in order to ſhew the 
juſtneſs and efficacy of hoc dimiſſo. 

« You make uſe of theſe arts.” Why? the 88 

follows, Leſed that, i. e. Hoc dimiſo— Men might hear 
reaſon from me—T herefore you uſe theſe arts. 
Would any one imagine this curious aphoriſm to 
be intended as an explanation of the particle Lesr, 
to ſhew at once, and clearly, what its origin and 
meaning are? It will require ſome quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion to make it out in any given time whatever. 
But you are not the firſt who has made things, dark 
of themſelves, a little darker by endeavouring to ex- 
plain them. 

Lest, uſed as a conjunction, and attended by THAT, 
means, as you imagine, neither more nor leſs than 
That being diſmiſſed or diſcharged, or laid. aſide. To 
give your explanation all the chance poſſible, let us 
not ſtand upon trifles ; ler us chooſe out of theſe three 
expreſſions that which is moſt favourable to it, 
namely, laid aſide: by uſing it inſtead of Left, iu the 
above-mentioned paſſage, the whole will run as fol- 
lows, Tou make uſe of theſe arts, LAID ASIDE THAT, 
men might hear reaſon from me. Now, though this 
conveyance for thought does not run quite ſo faſt as 
Engliſh conveyances do in general, yet, as it may 
very well be compared to a dray-cart, dragged by an 
heavy, flabby, flat-footed horſe, we will! not deny it 
here the appellation of a conveyance for thought ; 
we ſhall only take notice of the direction in which it 
moves. 8 

I 1 imagine, that when a man ſays, Tos make uſe of 

1 theſe” 


L 

theſe arts, leſt men might hear reaſon from me, theis 
expreſſion implies an apprehenſion in him that ſome 
thing may happen, and at the ſame time a ſtrong de- 
fire to prevent it. And I am the more inclined to 
think ſo, as the French uſe upon this occaſion, De 
peur que, De crainte que; the Dutch, t wreeze dat; 
and the Latins their emphatical NE“: expreſſions 
which all indicate clearly, that the above-mentioned 
circumſtances do actually take place upon this occa- 
ſion. But how can they be implied in this lame and 
inſipid phraſe, Jou make uſe of theſe arts, laid afide 
that, men might hear reaſon from me? It barely de- 
clares that ſuch a thing may happen, and has no kind 
of tendency to expreſs a fear that it may happen, or a 
deſire to prevent it: LESH THAT, conſequently, muſt 
convey ſomething more than the bare idea of quo or 
hoc dimiſſo: and your fledge, though we might put 
up with the ſlowneſs of its motion, yet, as it moves 
in a contrary direction to that which is intended, muſt 
be laid afide in the preſent inſtance. 

Dr. Johnſon gives us, in his dictionary, the a 
ing deduction of the word LEsr. 

LesT, conjunction from the adjectiue LEAST, that 
not. On this deduction of the Doctor you make the 
following remark : This is a curious one indeed, and it 
wwould puzzle as ſagacious a reaſoner as Dr. Johnſon 
himſelf, to ſupply the middle ftep to his concluſion, from 


* They ſay, indeed, Cave putes, Cave credas ; but it is evident 
that E is underſtood, and that even in this way of ſpeaking there 
is an ellipſis of Ui; and that the phraſe at full length is Cave ut ne 
credas; fo Terence, Ulciſcar ut ne impuue in nos Uluſeris 3 and 
Tuly, Opera datur ut judicia ne fan's 


1 LEAST 
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LEAST (which always, 1 means ſomething ) to, 
THAT NOT, which means NONE AT ALL, I beg leave 
to make ſome remarks in my turn. 

"To" IE; there be any thing curious in the preſent 
caſe, it is your criticiſm on Dr. Johnſon's explana- 
tion, and your recommendation of Hoc dimiſ, or quo 
dimiſſo, in the room of it. From what has been al- 
ready alledged againſt it, there is no great hope of 
Doc dimiſſo, or quo dimiſſo, ever making its way fo as 
to get the ſtart of any explanation whatever; let us, 
however, compare them together, by trying their re- 
ſpective efficacy on the above-mentioned paſſage. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of it is, You make uſe 
0 theſe arts, THAT men may NoT hear reaſon from 
Wee 
Vour improvement upon Dr. Johnſon is, You 
make uſe of theſe arts. Why? the reaſon follows : 
Lezed that, i. e. 57. dimi * 25 bear reaſon 
from me. Go 
Is it not aſtoniſhing that a man ſhould plume him- 
ſelf on having ſubſtituted this ſtrained and far - fetched 
manner of ſpeaking, for the eaſy and natural expla- 
nation which precedes? But ſay you, 

2. LeasT always means ſomething, and Johnſon em- 
ploys it as a mere negative. Quirks and quibbles, 
Sir, will not do in the ſearch after truth. When 1 
hear it affirmed of a man, that he has friends no | 
where, and leaſt of all at court, J ſhould be glad to 
know how many friends 1 may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that man to have at court. Or, when I read in La- 
tin, Minime gentium, res minime mira, Jpectaculum mi- 
| F 4 nime 
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nine gratum; or thus, Operam dat ut minime meis ob- 


temperent confiliis homines ; I ſhould take it very kindly, 


if you would let me know. what that ſomething is 
which the word MIxIuE implies ; becauſe, when that 
is done, it will be an eaſy matter, not only to ſettle 


your diſpute with Mr. Harris, about the manner of 


ſupplying the article in the Greek *, but, moreover, 


to adjuſt public matters ſo, as that there ſhall be no 


more diſcontented people, no more effuſion of blood, 


and diſmemberment of the empire. 


3. Lesr, in the bre of THAT vor, or the NE em- 

tin, is generally written in the 
ancient language thus, Ls; and what is more to 
the purpoſe, it is there preceded by the article Tux 
or Thy. Fapnode he hine & lær hi on hpyle xo 


hum 1neoban.  ** Caverat ne in aliquam domum ad 


te ſe introirent +.” þ#T hy ð polcquhe apehron þy 


lap zmz man cpeSe. That they common right 
ſhould declare? P lær pe ppelcon, Ne moriamur $.— 


And as lap is uſed alſo in the Anglo-Saxon for the 
comparative of 1yTel, parvus, it is evident that'Þ ler 
anſwers to the modern Tas, or THAT LESS. J lzje 


to THAT LEAST, ſupple, or ALL THINGS; and if ſo, 


it will require no great effort of genius to find out 


the middle ſtep from LEsT to THAT NoT; and you 
will do well to look for it yourſelf, as it will furniſh 
you with an caſy and natural nn. of the word 


* See Diverſions of Purley, p. 100. 
Þ Bed. Hiſt, Eceleſ. Lib. I. cap. 21. 
t Alfred's Will, p. 12. 

$ Exod. xx. 19. 
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LEST, and put you, perhaps, upen acknowledging, as 


I think you ought to do, that, in this, as well as 


in many other inſtances, you have been too precipi- 
tate in condemning Johnſon. 


I have now gone over the greater _ of your 


ſeventh chapter; and from the remarks | have made, 
there ariſes a ſtrong preſumption, that, if a few of 
.your etymologies can bear examination, moſt of 
. them cannot; being grounded on words, either not 
in the language, or not connected with thoſe of 
which they are ſuppoſed to be the origin. And 
having proceeded thus far, it will perhaps be ex- 
pected that I ſhould go on, and extend my remarks 
to the remaining part of your work; but the excep- 


tionable places being leſs numerous there than in the 


preceding chapters, and moſtly of the kind already 


noticed; ſo that in animadverting on them at large, 


it would hardly be poſſible to avoid repetitions ; I 
ſhall content myſelf with a few general obſervations, 
and then conclude. 

Notwithſtanding the unfavourable impreffions I 
received from your manner of tracing the conjunc- 
tions to their origin, that is, to the primitive word 
in the language from which they ſpring ; I muſt do 
you the juſtice to ſay, that I have read with pleaſure, 
and even with ſome advantage, your ninth and tenth 
chapters, which treat of prepoſitions and adyerbs. 
 Thelight in which you place theſe parts of ſpeech is 
new, and well calculated to turn the attention of the 
ſtudious in general from idle and endleſs ſabtleties, 


[4] | 
to the contemplation of truth, and acquiſition of real 
: knowledve.. Tour deductions here are, upon the 

whole, the reverſe of what they were before ; for, 
EXCEPT ſuch as reſt upon ſuppoſed imperatives, they 
are in general plauſible, and many of them unex- 
ceptionable. In ſhort, I think this the beſt part of 
the work. I am more particularly. pleaſed with the 
following reflexion * : The-explanation and etymology 
of tbeſe words require a degree of knowledge in all the 
ancient languages, and a degree of ſkill in the applica- 
tion of that ' knowledge, which 1 am very far from aſ- 
" fuming, After a ſentence ſo full of modeſty and diſ- 
cretion, ſo much to your honour, one is grieved to 
fee you meddle with the benedenſte lip, en enderfle lip, 
and with Spic-ſpan, and Spik-fpelder. O. 15 upon 
Spic-ſpan and Spik-ſpelder . 


As you ſeem to aim at ſome ſignal iuRion in 
the etymological career, let me prevail upon you not 
to be too free with the Dutch. I know that any one 


P. 491. 
57 In Dutch they ſay, Sp: ge niew, and Ser, means a 
warehouſe, or a magazine; Spi, or Spel, means a ſpindle; Schizr, 

Shel, the weaver's ſhuttle ; and Spoe/der, the ſhurtle- thrower, In 
Dutch, therefore, Spit /pe/der nitav means new from the warehouſe, 

or the loom, Div. of Parl. p. 508. 

N. B. 1. Two points over a ſingle vowel not in uſe with regard 
to Dutch words. 2. Spyker means here a nail, 3. Hel for Spil, 
not in the Dutch language. 4. Spoelder, ditto.” 15 Seller, here 
an oblique caſe of Spelae, a pin . 6. Syhoelder, in the premiſſes, a 

ſhuttle-tbrower; in the concluſion, a loom. Sum total of the faults 

in this article, Six. a 


+ See Halma, in Spelde. 


[7 
is at liberty to mangle and torture it; but there are 


a thouſand reaſons why you ſhould not. For, not to 
mention that a man may be poſſeſſed of an uncommon 


ſhare of merit, both as a ſcholar and a gentleman, 


without knowing a word of it; this, like other lan- 
guages, has its true and falſe currency; and 
though the miſtaking and tendering the one for the 
other is deemed but e flight offence in ſome ; with 
regard to dealers in etymologies, it is reckoned a 
capital one. And as the field of glory lies open to 
you in ſo many places, why ſhould you attempt to 
enter it at one ſo dangerous ? 

Let me add another piece of advice, which you 
ſeem to be much in want of : when you are about 
ſome new diſcovery, take care not to dwell too long 
upon one and the ſame thing. It is well known, 
that by the continual preſſure of the ſame idea upon 
the mind, its operations are greatly impeded. I re- 
member to have read ſomewhere of 'a Greek pro- 
feſſor, who, having made it out, as he thought, that 
the Greek language is the ſource of all the reſt; at 
every word he met with, whether in the German 
or French, Latin or Hebrew, would call out Vox 
Gzxca! and be as poſitive about it, in caſe of any 


demur, as brother Peter about his brown loaf... 


Though this caſe is by no means ſimiliar to yours, 

it puts one nevertheleſs in mind of your imperatives. 
If you muſt put our gravicy to the proof, by cell- 

ing us that, Man join noſe* , Aſi be out crupper ; figs 


* P. 348. 
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beginning Turkey, and the like, are the trus prototypes 
of a man with g noſe; an aſs without a crupper ; figs 
from Turkey *, &e. Well and good. We are ready 
to pay you the attention which is your due as a man 
of learning and genius. Bur be not too poſitive ; 
and remember, that if, in delivering theſe ſentiments, 
we perceive the leaſt attempt, or eyen deſire, to paſs 
them upon us as articles of faith, we ſhall think 
ourſelves at liberty to relax in our attention, and 
turn into a jeſt what cannot be converted: to any 
other uſe, 

You make wirn, prepoſition as it is called, the 
imperative of wIiTHAN, Y AN r, to join. There is 
ſach a verb in the ancient language, and from its 
fignification, conjugare, copulare, it ſeems to bear ſome 
affinity to the verb wzp in Engliſh, and pedian in 
the Anglo-Saxon. And thus far circumſtances ſeem 
to favour your derivation of wirn from WIrHAx, 0 
join ; but others ſtrongly militate againſt it. 1. It is 
hardly poſſible to determine which is the root, ſup- 
poling there is a real affinity betwixt WIT n and 
WIrHAN. 2. Wirz often occurs in a ſenſe which 
does by no means accord with conjugare & copulare; 
as for inſtance, in the Engliſh, to wiTymoLD; the 
Dutch, weederſpreclen; the German, widerſteben; 
and in many other words, it has the fignification 
of the Latin particles cox Au, or 1TERUM. But 
the moſt ugiy circumſtance of all, in the preſent caſe, 


* P. 185. p. 375. . 376. 
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is your having ſomewhere elſe derived * the prepo- 


—_ wir from the ſoi-diſant Anglo-Saxon yy D 


very much fear that this will bring to the 


x your conjecture about wir from withan, to 


join, and that man join noſe muſt be given up as 4 


loſt cauſe ; unleſs indeed you can prove, as you at- 
tempt to do, that there is a fallacy in that prepoſition 
which few people are aware of; that, Protens-like, 


it is ſometimes one thing, and ſometimes another; 
that in the following phraſes, wira miſthante, wirn 


miſadventure, it means be, and is the imperative of 
pypdon; whereas in theſe, wiTH evil prefe, with 
harde grace, it means Join, and comes from wirhax, 
ro join +. But this is a hard taſk indeed | 


Truth, as you ſay, has been improperly imagined 


at the bottom of a well: it lies much neater the ſur- 
face. Had Mr. Harris and others, inſtead of diving 


deeper than they had occaſion, into Ariſtotelian myſ- 


teries, contented themſelves with obſerving plain 
facts; they would ſoon have perceived, that prepo- 


ſitions and conj unctions were nothing more than noutis' 


and verbs in diſguiſe; and the chapter of the diſtri- 
bution and diviſion of language would bave been ſet- 
tled and compleat long ago, to the contentment and 
Joy of every body; whereas, in the way they pro- 


* Mr, Tyrwhit has obſerved truly, that BY and wir are often 
fynonymous; they are always ſo when wirn is the imperative of 
þjndan...... But Mr. Tyrwhitt is thiſtaket when he ſuppoſes 
WIr evil pr, WiTh hard grate, with ty graut. have the 
ſame meaning: for, in thoſe three inſtances, win is the impe- 
rative of PAN. Div. of Parl, p p. 349. in a note. 


+ FP. 349. 
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ceeded, their labour was immenſe, and the benefir 


„ its on 05 

. Happy thofe, who, in their dence to explain 
ſcience, are allowed to look behind: the veil which 
conceals her from the common eye. Whatever be 
the object of their purſuit, if they are but allowed 
to contemplate it in its true light, and give ſuch in- 
formation about it as has not been given yet; they 
think themſelves ſufficiently rewarded, and * 
with joy in application. | Ti 

To many the ſtudy of particles may Corum unplea- 
ſant and unprofitable ; but it is neither. The hap- 
pineſs which is felt by the Philoſopher, and that en- 
joyed by the Grammarian, are nearly on a par, pro- 
vided both originate in the diſcovery of truth. As 


to the utility of it, though trifling in itſelf, it leads to 


things of the utmoſt conſequence; and the moſt dig- 
nified of all ſciences, Theology, often deigns to con- 
ſult her humble hand maid, the ſcience of particles, 
the better to ſteer her way through the many diffi- 
culties which ſurround her *. 

Profeſſor Schultens was the firſt phülologiſt who 


ſuſpected prepoſitions, conjunctions, particles in ge- 


neral to be no more than nouns or verbs, and re- 
fuſed therefore to make ſeparate claſſes of them, 
among en that comprehend the parts of ſpeech. 


* Ac ne ipſa quidem, opiner omnium diſciplinarum regina, 
theologia ducet indignum admoveri ſibi manus ac debitum exhiberi 
officium a pediſequa grammatica : que tameiſi nonnullis eſt poſie - 
rior dignitate, nuliius certe opera magis neceſſaria. In minimis 
verſatur, ſed ſine quibus nemo evaſit maximus. Nugas agit, ſed 


que ad ſeria ducunt, Kraimus Epiſt. Lib. IV. Ep. 7. 
Bur 


- ſervice. 
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But he confined himſelf in the application of this * 


truth to the learned languages. You are the firſt 
who applied it to thoſe which are called modern. 
It would be wrong not to acknowledge, that in this 
you have rendered the literary world an important 
For though you have not been allowed to 
proceed far in this career without frequent miſtakes, 
yet your progreſs through it has been ſufficiently 
marked with ſucceſs to put others upon making ſome 
further diſcoveries. That this may be the final re- 
ſult of your lucubrations, and that you may live to 
ſee your ſyſtem receive all the improvements of 
which it is ſuſceptible, is the ſincere wiſh of 


25 Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
I. CASSANDER. 
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